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HE ROYAL SOCIETY of MUSICIANS of 
GREAT BRITAIN : instituted in 1738, incorporated by 
Royal Charter 1789, for the maintenance of aged and indigent 
musicians, their widows and orphans. 
Patroness—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

The ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY-FIRST ANNIVER- 
SARY will be held at the Freemasons’ Hall, on Wednesday 
Evening, March 3. 

President of the day—The Right Hen. Lord STANLEY, M.P. 

Tickets to be had of the Committee of Management, at the 
Hall, and of the Secretary, one Guinea each. Dinner en table at 
6 o'clock precisely. By order, 

STANLEY LUCAS, Sec., 62, New Bond-street, W. 


HE LONDON OPERA, CONCERT, 
CHOIR AGENCY, 20, CHARING CROSS, S.W 
Managers, Societies, Institutions, Concert-givers, and others, 
desirous of Engaging Vocal and Instrumental Performers, are 
furnished with Names, Terms, and all necessary particulars, on 
communicating with the Agents (Messrs. Rudall, Rose, Carte & 
Co.), who will make Engag: ts, and plete the arrange 
ments. The Agents will either engage any Artistes named, or 
select Artistes themselves. They will also make up Parties at 
fixed sums, and, in fact, transact all business connected with 
Public or Private Musical Performances. 
Rupait, Ross, Canter & Co. Office, 20, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





and 





QCHUBERT SOCIETY, Beethoven Rooms, 27, 
\) Harley-street, W. President, Mr. Benedict; Director, 
Herr Schuberth.—FIRST CONCERT (Schubert), Tuesday, 23rd 
February, 1869. _Artists—Miss Hayes, Jessie Royd, Augusta 
Darvell, Messrs. Frank Elmore, Arthur Keutchen, Herr Ludwig, 
Herr Schrattenholz, Herr Schuberth. Conductor, Herr Schu- 
berth. Tickets, D. Davison & Co,, 204, Regent-street. 





\esicat UNION, 1869.—On the nomination of 
s\ His Grace the Duke of Leinster, President, the vacancies 
in the committee are filled up as follows :—Sir Robert Gore Booth, 


Bart., M.P., Chairman ; Earl of “Rosse, Lord O'Neil, Viscount 


Lascelles, Rev. E. Goddard, Colonel E. Neville, and the 
Trustees of the Institute, W. Tite, Esq., M.P., and Thos. 
Brassey, Esq. Subscriptions for the Eight Matinées after 
Raster to be paid to Lamborn Cock & Co., Bond-street ; or by 
cheque to J. ELLA, Director, 9, Victoria-square, 8. W. 


) USICAL UNEION, 1869. — TWENTY-FIFTH 

SEASON.—Members are requested to pay their Sub- 
scription and send in nominations, before Easter, to Lamborn 
Cock & Co., Bond-street, or by letter and cheque, to J. Ella, 
9, Victoria-square, S.W. 


yg ed NEXT.—Mr. RANSFORD’S ANNUAL 





ENGLISH BALLAD CONCERT, St. James’s Hall, 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 28rd, at 8 o'clock. Artistes :—Mes- 
dames Bodda-Pyne (Miss Louisa Pyne), Edith Wynne, Rose 
Hersee, Poole, Ransford, and Sainton-Dolby. Messrs. Geo. 
Perren, Vernon Rigby, Montem Smith, and Ransford. The 
d adrigal Union (under the direction of 
Mr. Land), consisting of Miss Jane Wells, Messrs. Baxter, 
Coates, Land, and Lawler. Pianoforte, Mr. J. F. Barnett; 
Ac- 
pany J Stalls, 6s. ; 
family ticket (to admit four), 21s.; balcony, 8s.; area, 2s.; 
admission, 1s.; to be had of Mr. Austin, St. James’s Hall; 
Ransford and Son, 2, Princes-street, Oxford-circus; Keith, 
Prowse, and Co., 48, Cheapside; and of Mr. Ransford, 59, 


London Glee and 


flute, Mr. Arlidge, harp, Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton. 
companyists, Messrs. J. L. Hatton and F. Mori. 


Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 


GI. GEORGE'S HALL, REGENT STREET. 


First Appearance since 1862. 
Great and Unprecedented Success. 
ROYAL ORIGINAL CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS. 
(Messrs. Witsom and Monragur, Proprietors.) 
Nearly 100 Performers. 
Every Evening at Eight. 
every Wednesday and Saturday at Three. 
Acting Manager, Mr. A. NIMMO. 


Special Morning Performances 





Ms: J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lussons 1x Vorcr Propuction AND VocaLisaTion, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TEACHER ALSO OF THE PIANOFORTR. 


Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 





\ DM. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 
to announce that she has Removed to 31, Bronpgspury- 


Vitias, Kitpury, N.W. 
curgements for ‘Oratorios 
‘orn or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 





M388, BERRY-GREENING begs to announce 


that she may be for miscellaneous concerts and 
Ywrios, in England, Ireland, or Scotland, during the Autumn. 
Northern tour in England in December. For terms and 


of the press, address, care Messrs. Chappell, 50, New 


ion, W. 


where all communications respecti 
and Public or Private Conearts, is 





Miss ANNA JEWELL will SING at Melton 
Tall, inmteny on Tuesday next, and at the Philharmonic 


on Wednesday the 24th inst. 


Street, Bur! n Gardens, W. 


~ 


20, Cork- 





ys. ROBERTINE HENDERSON will SING 

Sth, 
} March 2nd, Paddington; 11th, Croydon; 15th, 
Birkbeck TRAY May 27th, Store-street Sane 
Serman-street, W. ‘ ; 


d inst., St. John’s Wood; 24th, Hackney; 


; 16th, Newb 


ury; 18th, Beethoven 





“EXETER HALL.” 
MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
cnnalibipeiiiion 


No. XIL, VOL. 3, FOR JANUARY, 1869. 


—_—pj— 


1. Song, ‘Another Year.” Alberto Randegger. 

2. Pianoforte Piece, Selection from Mendelssohn's ‘ Lobge- 

sang.” H. W. Goodban. 

3. A New Year's Hymn. G. A. Macfarren. 

Song, ‘‘ Leave all to God.” Francesco Berger. 

. — Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 11. E. ¥F. Rim- 
ult, 


ada 





Price One Shilling; Post free Fourteen Stamps. 


NOTICE.—Volumes I. and IT. of ‘' Exeter Halt” are now ready, 
elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s, 6d. each, 


METZLER & CO., 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. ; 
G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


And at all the Railway Stations, and of the principal Book and 
Music Sellers in the Kingdom, 





METZLER & CO.’S 
MUSICAL BIJOU. 


NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES. 





In Numbers, 6d. each; post free Seven Stamps. 





found as correct as the high-priced Music. 
bold type, on good paper, in handsome wrapper. 


No. 1.—Twelve Christy Minstrels’ Songs (First Selection). 


‘© mistress mine,” by Arthur Sullivan.) 


y. 

»» 4—Thirteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs (Second Selection). 
», 5.—Twenty Popular Sacred Songs (First Selection). 

», 6.—Fifteen Popular Comic Songs. 

» 7.—Twelve Sacred Vocal Duets. 

», 8.—Twelve Christy Minstrels’ Songs (Third Selection). 


tion). 
», 10.—Twenty Popular Anthems. 
»» 11.—Fifty Popular Hymns. 
», 12.—Twenty Popular Sacred Songs (Second Selection). 
,», 13.—Fifteen Popular Sacred Songs (Third Selection). 
cluding Songs ~ hens Lindsay, Stephen Glover, &c. 
5» 14.—Twenty Popular Scotch Songs ( First Selection). 


Badargewaka, Voss, dc. 
», 16.—Seven Pianoforte Pieces by Popular Composers. 
h, &e, 
»» 18.—Nine Pianoforte Pieces, 
Favarger, &c. 
sohn’s popular ‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte.’ 
5» 21.—Eight Pianoforte Pieces, do. do. 
3, 22.—Twenty Popular Scotch Songs (Second Selection). 
»» 23.—Dance Music, 
Quadrille” (easily arranged), 


lesque Galcp.” 





METZLER & CO., 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


*.* These Works have been most carefully edited, and will be 
Printed from 


», 2—Nine Baritone Songs, sung by Mr. Santley. (Including 


* oan Contralto Songs, sung by Mdme. Sainton- 
Dolby. 


», 9.—Thirteen Christy Minstrels’ Comic Songs (Fourth Selec- 


In- 
», 15.—Twetve Pianororts Pirces by Heller, Schumann, 
9 aie Pianoforte Pieces by Benedict, Heller, Ley- 
», 19.—Seven Pianoforte Pieces by Mendelssohn, Schumann, 


», 20.—Eight Pianoforte Pieces, including some of Mendels- 


containing —‘‘ Jolly King Christmas 
Quadrille,” ‘‘ Pretty Jemima Waltz,” “ British Army 
“Orpheus Galop,” 
“Winter's Night Polka,” and the popular ‘‘ Bur- 





METZLER & COS 


CONTAINING ONLY 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
BY THE MOST 


PRICE THREEPENCE EACH NUMBER, 
—_——— 


the com: 7 


«Gather ye Rosebuds.” G. A. Macfarren. 

“Sweet Lady Bird, awake.” J. L. Hatton. 

. *“*T could wish you, all who love,” G. A. Macfarren. 
“ Solatium in Adversis.” Hen 


No. 6. ry 
No. 7. ‘‘The Bellman.” G. A. Macfarren. 





METZLER & CO., 





87, GREAT MARLBOROUGE 


PART-SONG MAGAZINE, 


EMINENT MODERN COMPOSERS. 


“B Py G. A. Macfarren, with romark on 


ISS HARGREAVES (Contralto, Pupil of Mdme. 

Sainton-Dolby) begs that all letters and engagements 
for Concerts and Oratorios may be addressed to her residence, 
8, Cross Elmwood-street, Leeds. 


A DLLE. ROSE HERSEE, of Her Majesty's 
l Opera, begs to announce that, by arrangement with J. 
H. Mapleson, Esq., she will henceforth be at libsrty to accept 
engagements for Oratorios, Concerta, &c.—22, Mortimer-street, 
Cavendish-square. 





N R. DENBIGH NEWTON, Baritone Vocalist, 

Associate London Academy of Music, begs to inform his 
patrons, pupila, and friends, that he has removed to 33, Bul- 
strode-street, Manchester-square, W., where all communications 
relative to lessons in solo singing, and town and country con- 
cert engagements, should in future be addressed. 








M R. MAYBRICK (Baritone). Letters to be 
1 addressed care of Hutchipgs and Romer, 9, Conduit- 
street, Regent-strect, W. 








PROFESSOR STERNDALE BENNETT'S 
VOCAL WORKS. 


ann nn nnn 


THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. 
SACRED CANTATA. 
Folio, 12s. 





THE MAY QUEEN, 
A PASTORAL, Or. 39. 
Folio Edition, 15s, 
Octavo Edition, in paper cover, 43. ; in cloth boards, gilt edges, 6s, 
Full Score, Two Guineas, Librettos, Sixpence each. 


All applications respecting the Libretto of this work, which is 
copyright, to be made to the Publishers. 





ODE. 

Composed for the opening of the International Exhibition, 1862 

The Words by Atrnev Tenxysox, D.C.L., Poet Laureate, 
With Organ or Pianoforte Accompaniment, price 6s. 





Lampogn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


R. W. T. WRIGHTON'’S NEW SONGS and 
BALLADS, 8s. each, free by post 19 stamps each, 
Sleeping on Guard. As one by one our Friends 


The Belfry Quaint and Olden. depart. 
My Name. Fair Spring is coming. 
The Flow’ret is Faded. The Wishing Cap. 


O'er Thee Alone. Remember Me. 


A wish. Thy Voice is near. 
The Liquid Gem. Her Bright Smile haunts mo 
Shylie Bawn. still. 


The Pilgrim's Return 
London: Robert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. 
be had everywhere, 


To 


| worker ~ to TOASTS upon PUBLIC OCCA- 
SIONS.—NATIONAL SONGS :— 
God Save the Queen, 
God Bless the Prince of 
Wales. 
God Bless our Sailor Prince. 


The aay ° ee oe ee 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales .. 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 


The Army .. oe . The Soldiers of our Land. 

The Navy .. ba ee «» The Gallant Tars of Engiand 

The Church a es .. Our Dear Old Church of 
England, 

The Volunteers .. és .. Britannia is the Freeman's 
Home, 


The Songs, with chorus ad lib., price 3s. each; free by post 
19 stamps. London, Robert Cocks and Co., New Burli m- 
street, and all music-sellers. 





Just published, 


IX FUGUES from “Das wohltemperirte 
Clavier,” by Bacn, arranged for Organ by H. 8. Oarainy. 
These numbers of the ‘‘ 48” + been hitherto published, 
in this form, in England. Price complete, 2. 6d. 

London: Novato, Ewzr & Co. 


OW TO SING AN ENGLISH BALLAD. 
By Exizanztn Purity. Price 1s. ; or in cloth, gilt, 2s, 
Trvstzy Baornxns, 18, Catherine-street, Strand; and of all 
Book and Music Sellers. 


- 








D—D*, STOLBERG'S vere BOESWOS. - 
vigorating enriching the voice, removing 
arate nts ae tneosht beomeaianeians its high cheracter for a 





arter of a . and the flattering testimonial « ed 
lon Grisi, Versiaut, Vablache, and many of the a ind 
fully establish vi 





Statesmen, y virtues. No or 
Public Spesker should be t this invaluable Ce 
To be obtained of all Wholesale and Retoil Chemists in the 
United Kingdom 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price ONE SHILLING each. Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


RAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the COX AMER'S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music,| \/_ the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingerin Lp omy Examples Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
and Exercises, and Lessuns in the Principal Major and neal will have been ina ogmt measure prepared by the practice of the 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. studies in Book 5 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale (CRAMER'S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Lozier, &c. &e., combined | 
RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 


with Familiar Arrangements of favoarite Sacred and Lo a or 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &e. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little 
RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 


Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 
; Hf from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
orte, 





from the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
with a spevial view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 
C= MER'S FOURTH BOOK will contain 

J “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
and Sacred Works, with a few short Exercises with special 
objects. 

RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 

J Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 

following Book, 


CRAMER'S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 


School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


Cas" ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 


Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, 


consisting of 
Cr:mer’s celebraved Studies (continued). 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recenr Srreer, W.; 
and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price One Shilling each. Tree by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 





RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, ontidne. the 

) Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instractions for | 

the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, | 

Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in Une and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class teaching. 


XARAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 

J cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 

and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. O vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 

RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer- | from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
cises, Sulfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works ot | Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 


Rowsinl, Rubint, Schira, Garcia ; Part Sungs, de. Ge. RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
Ors 1R'S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of|\.) vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 

J) Tessona on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa-| Garcia, Solfeggi from the eulshunten works of © a By Paer, 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, | and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, ‘Mezzo- 
Rubini, Schira, and other ceiebraved Italian Masters; also, |Soprano and Baritone voices, by W. V. Wallace and Henry 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. Smart. 


Books 9 to 12 


RAME R Py FIF TH BOOK, containing Exercises 

J and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 

| by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
Hatton. 


byw SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 


Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 





are in the Press. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


Lonpon: 





CRAMER'S HARMONIUM BOOK, 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Rzsanr Srreer, W.; 
Anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


Lonpoyx : 








CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. pae THEODORE GALOP. 
J. H. U. SIBLY. 
“We can commend this Soe to our readers as one of the 
( H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET | most effective of this a J writing oe S ane anne for 
< ‘a long time. Talent such as our author displays deserves en- 
\ mn = G Mecsas. Bas Wy couragement, and we are mistaken if the public will not give it 


| her,” —Leader. 
Caanzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. | Caawen & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


“E A N NI E LEE. By Cuaruzs Buampnin. 
Price 8s. 
Chama & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Composed by 


FApED. LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. p 
Teaagavx. Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by | 
W. C. Laver. &s. f 


Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, menenstenteted WwW. 








Pe COUNTRY LIFE. 


Written by CHARLES 
Sung nt Mrs. iL 


Dickens. Composed by Jonx Huutan, Price 3s. 
Cramen & Co, Limited, 201, iS i w. 
= ee Ae 
“HU TC HINS CALLCOTT’S “NEW HALF- 
e HOUKS with the bes’ com rs. BLUMENTHAL 
*| and SCHUMANN now ready. , duet, 58. Accompani- 
' ments; F.utes, Violin, and Violoncello, ‘Ys. each. 


'  Caaman & Co., Limited, 201 Regent-street, London, W. 


PEAK TENDER WORDS 
Howard Paul. 3s. 


Cuamen & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








HE PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F 
pu Temazavux. Music by Bonpzss. Price ds. 


Caamsa & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


—., 





BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instry. 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire, 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


Subscribers’ names received for Cramer's 
GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION, which 
entitles Subscribers to FIVE GUINEAS 
WORTH of their Sheet Music. 


CRAMER & CO.’8 BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 

















CRAMER’S 


NEW 


COTTAGE PIANOFORTE; 


(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 
ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. WALNUT, 75 Guineas. 
Ts improvement has been attained by an altera- 

tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 

the use of the ‘Stud ;” by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 

the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘Table d'Harmonie.’ 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James's Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 

“The tone is certainly eg 2 fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘‘ We have ins 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Pi 

forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
van are mechanical. . The effects may be a 

(even by young ladies guileleas of mechanics) in the richness of 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of exergy Sy the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” 





London: 207, Regent Street; 48, Moorgate Street. 
Baicuton: West Street. Dvauiy : Westmoreland Street, 
Betrast: High Street. 


May be had of Woov & Co., Edinburgh; nad. Muir Woon & 
Co., Glasgow. Muitsom & Sox, Bath; Swimm & Sox, axD 
Hine, Liverpool. * 

RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


Deux a pourle Piano. Composée par 
Charles Hallé 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
ARGUERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Muvit. 
Price 3s. 
Caamar & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 











8 0 


eee eee eee eee) 





——" 


TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Movie. 3 
Cuamer & Co. Limited, me, egetenes, Ww. 


Ros BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. 0. Levst. 
lo 4s, 
Ww. 
___ am ry Co., “Limited, 201, 1, Regent Street, Ms 


prem, QUADRILLES. 01 











On Popular Airs. 
By Henat ps Vittiens. Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-stree We 


JLAYFULNESS POLKA. (L’ Enfantillage. .) By 
Jouann Srravss. English Edition. Price 3s. 
Cramun & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-strect, W. 


paz FORCE GALOP. By Jowann Srnavst 
English Edition. Price 38. 
Caaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regont-street, W, 
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THE VOICE I LOVED IN DAYS GONE BY. 

The day breaks in glory, the sunbeams they shine, 

Alas; it is only the shadows are mine. 

Once more flowers bud brightly in valley and 
plain, 

But hearts that are wither’d can ne’er bloom again. 

And I cry aloud, will this darkling cloud 

For ever and ever my soul enshroud ? 

Then a voice comes nigh, crying, Hope on high: 

"pis the voice I loved in days gone by. 


Night whispers her message of calm and of love, 
Array'd in her mystical vesture above, 

And they tell of her charms, forgetting, I trow, 
The beautiful nights that were long, long ago, 


And I cry O moon; O stars, O moon, 
Have ye hidden from me so soon, so soon ? 
Then a voice comes nigh, crying Hope on high, 
"Tis the voice I loved in days gone by. 
Mona. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Edmund Rosenthal’s English Opera Com- 
pany have paid a return visit to the Theatre 
Royal, Newcastle-under-Lyme, and have met 
with great success. Mdme. Tonnelier, Miss Helen 
Clayton, Mr. F. Gaynar, and Mr. E. Rosenthal 
especially distinguished themselves. 





The Potteries Prize Choirs gave a performance 
of Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus” at the Town 
Hall, Burslem, on Tuesday the 9th inst. The 
principal singers were Mrs. Sydney Smith, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, Mr. Wilbye Cooper and Mr. 
Renwick, with Mr. Harper (trumpet) and Mr. H. 
V. Lewis (organ). Mr. Beatens was leader of 
the band and Mr. Powell conducted. 





The Glasgow City Hall Concert of the 13th inst. 
was a special Scotch night, and was very largely 
attended. The vocalists were Mrs. Gordon, 
soprano, Miss Dunsmore, soprano, Mr. W. Locke, 
tenor, and Mr. James Houston, Scotch comic. 
Some strathspeys were nicely played also. The 
Italian Opera Company, under the direction of 
Mr. Mapleson, opened at the Theatre Royal, on 
the 11th for nine nights. The cast includes all the 
familiar names.—— King 0’ Scots” was produced 
at the Colosseum on the 13th inst. We wil} 
notice it next week. 








A Concert was given at the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, Hanley, on Friday evening, Feb. 12th. The 
artists were Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. 
Alma, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Nelson Varley, Mr. 
Lemmens, and M. Boscovitz. The hall was 
crowded, and the whole of the performers gave 
the greatest satisfaction. Mdme. Sherrington is 
an old favourite in the district, she sang with her 
vell-known grace and ability, and proved, not for 
the first time, that she is our leading English 
‘oprano.—-Mr. Charles Mathews appeared the 
fame evening at the Theatre Royal before a 
densely crowded house. 





The Banbury District Choral Society performed 
Dr. Sterndale Bennett’s cantata, “ The Woman of 
Samaria,” on the 6th inst., on which occasion the 
Town Hall was well filled. The only professional 
Yoalist engaged was Miss Robertine Henderson. 
The choruses were given with steadiness and pre- 
“sion. Miss Henderson acquitted herself well; 

tir, “Art thou greater than our father 
hheob,” was admirably given,” and “O Lord, 
thon hast searched me out,” was sung with much 

; and pathos. Miss Henderson’s enunciation 
4 clear and distifiet, and this, in an oratorio per- 
= iseverything. The bass solos were allotted 

Mt. T. M. Everett. The quartet “God is a 
ee was splendidly sung by Miss Henderson, 

Havers, Mr. Belcher, and Mr. Everett, the audi- 
g On a repetition. The cantata was 








concluded amid loud applause. Inthe second part 
Miss Henderson sang ‘“ Una voce,” and had to 
appear again, when ‘‘ Robin Adair” was substi- 
tuted. She also sang a new song by Ganz, “ The 
Faithful Echo.” 





The pantomime “ Ali Baba” still draws good 
houses to the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. 
Mr. Saker announces for next week a new play 
by Mr. T. W. Robertson, entitled ‘‘My Lady 
Clara,” which will be produced under the personal 
superintendence of the author. Miss Milly Palmer 
and Mr. Bandmann will play the principal cha- 
racters.——At the Saturday and Monday evening 
concerts last week, Mr. W. Neile, the new tenor, 
again appeared. Miss Elsie Clifford also sang. 
——At the next Philharmonic Concert the first 
and second parts of the ‘“ Creation” will be per- 
formed, Mdme. Rudersdorff principal soprano. 
Beethoven’s Mass in C will also be included, the 
solos by Mdme. Rudersdorff and Mdlle. Drasdil, 
Messrs. Wilbye Cooper and Lewis Thomas. 





Mr. Sharpe’s annual evening concert took place 
on the 9th inst., at the Philharmonic Rooms, 
Southampton. The most noticeable feature of the 
instrumental portion of the concert was Dr. 
Arnold’s “Sonata in D. Major,” brilliantly played 
by the composer. Mr. R. Sharpe contributed one 
solo, Bache’s “ Brilliant Po)onaise,’’ an admirable 
performance. One word of praise is due to Mr, 
Turner, whose violoncello solo (‘‘ Il Trovatore’’) 
concluded the first part; also to Mr. Flechter, for 
his violin solo “Die Fahnenwacht” (Sainton). 
A piano solo by Master Ridgway from “ Der 
Freischiitz” showed the correctness and self-pos- 
session of the very juvenile executant. Miss 
Julia Elton sang “ Isle of Beauty.” Mr. Sharpe 
‘Per pacem ad lucem,” and “ Thady O’F linn.” 
Mr. Maybrick, a pupil of Signor Alberto Ran- 
degger, sang ‘‘ Non piu andrai,” Balfe’s plaintive 
ballad ‘‘Forget thee,” and Randegger’s song 
“The Gold-beater,” and was greatly applauded. 
The concert was brought to a termination by the 
trio “ Lady of Beauty ” (Giffin), by Messrs. Newby, 
Phillips, and Robinson. 





A grand Amateur Morning Concert was given 
recently by Mrs. Henry Dale at the Royal As- 
sembly Rooms, Leamington. Rossini’s duet “I 
Marinari,” by Mr. Richard Drummond and Mr. 
Julian Marshall; the prayer from ‘Mose in 
Egitto,” ‘Dal tuo stellato soglio;” the aria “Peri 
boschi, per i prati,” from ‘‘ Der Freyschiitz,” by 
Mr. Richard Drummond; and a solo, “The 
withered primrose,” by Mr. Julian Marshall, were 
encored. Mr. Drummond (a descendant of the 
well-known poet Drummond of Hawthornden) 
was particularly successful in his solos, which 
would have done credit to many professional 
tenors. Miss Huntingford sang her Italian music 
exceedingly well, and Mrs. Dale’s pianoforte 
pieces were greatly applauded. The concert was 
fully and fashionably attended. 

Mr. Augustus Daly’s play, ‘‘ Under the Gaslight,” 
has not succeeded in attracting large audiences to 
the Belfast Theatre Royal, notwithstanding the 
very complete manner in which it has been put on 
thestage by Mr. J. F. Warden. But the patronage 
which it has received is perhaps as great as the 
intrinsic merits of the piece demand, though cer- 
tainly not such as the lessee’s enterprise deserves. 
“Under the Gaslight”’ will be withdrawn at the 
conclusion of the present week to give place to 
the pantomime of “ The Babes in the Wood.’’—— 
On Friday last a grand popular concert was given 
at the Ulster Hall by Miss Helen Kirk, Little 
Nelly Hayes, Miss Annie Leng, “The Great Mac- 
lagan,’”’ Herr Elsner, and Mr. H. R. Callcott. The 
band of the Antrim Rifles were also in attendance. 
The audience was large and very enthusiastic, 
and the entertainment was in every respect a 
success. Encouraged by the support accorded to 
them at this concert, the same company of vocalists 





made arrangements for giving a series of similar 


performances in the Victoria Hall during the 
present week. On Monday and Tuesday evening 
the hall was crowded. The reading by Miss Kirk 
of ‘‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night” oa the former, 
and of Tennyson’s ‘‘ May Queen” on the latter 
night, was a feature which the public thoroughly 
appreciated. At tbe Ulster Hall Popular Concert 
on Monday evening the vocalists were Miss Marie 
Arthur and Mr. T. Grattan Kelly ; Mr, Houghton, 
of Dublin, presided at the organ. 





A remarkably fine performance of Mendelssohn's 
Italian Symphony (in A) was the leading feature 
of Mr. C. Hallé’s last weekly concert at the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester. It is certainly a very 
lovely and captivating composition, and when 
such a rendering as that given by Mr. Hallé's 
band is superadded, it is more than ever attrac- 
tive. Nothing could be more delicately handled 
than was the ‘‘ Pilgrims’ March.” The overture to 
the “Cosi fan tutti” opened the concert; the 
second part commencing with Beethoven's 
Namensfeier overture (Op 115), and terminating 
with the overture to ‘ Semiramide.”” These were 
all the orchestral selections, but the accompani- 
ments to the violin concerto by Max Bruch, 
and to Spohr's andante, received careful treat- 
ment. Herr Joachim, who was the ‘‘star” 
of the evening, received an ovation on 
making his appearance on the platform. The 
high opinion in which his talents are held here 
proves that there is no lack of legitimate taste for 
pure music in Manchester. The violin concerto 
by Bruch, which was underlined “ first time of 
performance in England,” though clever, is so 
evidently written “up” to Herr Joachim, that 
without him it would lose much of its charm. 
Of the variations for pianoforte and violin, 
played by Mr. Hallé and Herr Joachim, wo can 
only say that they were as nearly perfection 
as we ever expect to hear them, played as they 
were so thoroughly con amore. Mr. Hallé’s only 
solo was a Caprice of Mendelssohn: as it is just 
this class of music that Mr. Hallé excels in, it 
is superfluous to say how he played it. Miss 
Rose Hersee made her first appearance at these 
concerts, and was exceedingly well received and 
was encored in the song from Weber's ‘‘Preciosa ;”” 
she would have been even more successful 
had she indulged less in tho tremolo——The 
program at the Gentlemen’s Concert Hall 
on Monday speaks for itself. The artists were 
Messrs. Hallé, Joachim, and Piatti, and Miss 
Emmeline Cole. The menu musicale was as follows : 
Grand trio, in B flat, op. 99, Schubert, for piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello; Song (Malle. 
Emmeline Cole), ‘‘ Zuleika,’’ Mendelssohn ; 
Sonato, in G, op. 96, Beethoven, for pianoforte 
and violin; Sonata, in D, op. 58, Mendelssohn, 
for pianoforte and violoncello; Solo violin (Herr 
Joachim), prelude and fugue, Bach; Song (Mdlle. 
Emmeline Cole), ‘Name the glad day,” F. L. 
Dussek ; Grand trio, in D, op. 70, No. 1, Beet- 
hoven, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. 
The marked respect and attention paid by the 
audience bespoke the interest and pleasure they 
took in the performance, wiich was unexcep- 
tionable. —— Mr. Aptommas gave two Harp 
Recitals at the Hulme Town Hall on Ash 
Wednesday. His selection of such a day no 
doubt militated against a large attendance. 
His performance, however, delighted the audience 
very much and there were several encores.——Mr. 
H. J. Robberds gave the third of a season of sub- 
scription concerts on Friday last at the Longright 
Mechanics’ Institution, the artists being Malle. 
Rosalie Sallon, Misses Whittaker and Chadwick, 
and Messrs. Robberds, Edmondson, Yates, and 
Wroe. The performance of ‘Softly sighs” and 
“ Robert toi que j'aime,” by the first-named lady, 
were far from satisfactory. She is much given to 
exaggeration of sentiment, and her voice shows 
signs of wear. Miss Whittaker and Mr. Wroe were 
very successful in their solos, and the concerted 
pieces went very well.——The Athenwum Choral 





Society, conductor Dr. Hiles gave their second 
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concert onthe same evening. Their performances | taken by Mr. Lander in “ Elijah” was of a more 


reflect great credit on their talented conductor, who | 


must spare no little time train them, as their im-| himself a valuable oratorio singer already, and 
provement since the last concert is very noticeable. | promises well for the future. In the air, ‘ Lord 
———A concert was given last Monday evening at| God of Abraham,” 


St. Paul's Church School, Brunswick Street, the | 
proceeds being deveted to the organ fund. 
vocalists who tendered their services upon the| 
occasion were Mr. and Mrs. Cowley Squier, =. | 
T. H. Jones, Miss Bow, and Messrs. Hartt and| 
Taylor. Mrs. Cowley Squier took part with | 
credit in a duet with Mr. Jones—‘ A word at} 
Parting,” by Nicolai, and a trio, ‘Queen of the 
Night,” in which she was ably seconded by Miss | 
Bow and Mr. Cowley Squier. Mr. Jones sang 
Blumenthal’s “ Message” and the ‘* Death of 
Nelson”’ very well. Miss Bow was encored in 
“Three Fishers.” We refer with pleasure to the 
performances of Miss Marie Johnson, the solo 
pianist. Two “Songs without words,” in the 
first part, were not so delicately played as we 
should have liked, but we attribute this to slight 
nervousness, but the “Invitation A la Valse”’ 
(Weber), in the second part, needed no apology. 
Miss Marie Johnson has a firm touch, and has 
evidently devoted no little time to study: a little 
more earnestness would be an improvement. 
The last concert but one of the Manchester Vocal 
Society's Season took place on Tuesday, the 16th 
inst. It is no slight pleasure to reiterate our 
former remarks on the style in which part-music 
is treated by this young society, and an evident 
mark of their improvement is the fact that a 
majority of the glees given were without accom- 
paniment, and despite this, the pitch was well 
kept and the ensemble good. Bishop’s ‘*‘ No more 
the morn,” Elliott’s ‘Come see what pleasure,” 
Pearsall’s ‘“‘ Waters of Elle,” and Bishop’s “ Hail 
to the Chief,” were good specimens of the 
many excellent numbers of the program; the 
two glees of Bishop's, to which a piano part 
is written, were most ably accompanied by 
Mr. H. Watson, the pianist to the society. 
Jackson’s ‘ Sisters of the Sea,” one of last 
season's successes, was given by desire, and it was 
most ably sung. Leslie’s ‘QO Memory” was well 
treated by Misses Henderson and ‘Tomlinson and 
Mr. Taylor. It was one of the gems of the 
evening.——The Prince’s Theatre presents the 
pantomime with new and costly dresses, new 
songs, new dances, and consequently the house 
is full every evening. 








CONCERTS. 





Handel's ‘ Samson” was given by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society on Friday night, with the usual 
addition to the accompaniments written by Mr. 
Costa. Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Lewis Thomas, Mr. 
Winn, Mdlle. Liebhart, and Mdme. Sainton-Dolby 
were the principals. Mr. Rigby demonstrated his 
treat power in the higher chest-notes, and a general 
excellence of intonation, in such pieces as ‘ Go, 
baffled Coward,” (in which Mr. Thomas made a 
thoroughly effective second), and ‘ Total eclipse,” 
the great triumph of Mr. Sims Reeves. The duet 
for Samson and Harapha was warmly encored. The 
soprano solos received very good attention from the 
andience; and of Mdme. Dolby and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas's capabilities in oratorio there is no need to 
speak. The magnificent choruses were well ren- 
dered on the whole, though more steadiness would 
have been an improvement, and the sopranos had a 
tendency towards coarseness. ‘ Fixt in his ever- 
lasting seat,”’ “ O first-created beam,” and “ Then 
round about his starry throne,” 
best sung Mr. 


were among the 
choruses. Costa conducted as 
usual, 

* Blijah” was performed by the National Choral 
Society, under Mr. Martin's direction, on Wednesday 
night, when the music of the Prophet was sung by 
Mr. Joseph Lander, who made a successful first 
appearance in “* Judas Maccabeus” at the previous 
concert of this society. Mr. Lander has a bass 
voice of good quality, with a compass of upwards of 
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arduous nature than in ‘ Judas,” but he has proved 


he displayed a good cantabile 
style; and in the dramatic song, ‘‘ Is not his word,” 





The | he showed much energy, though occasionally rather 


rugged. Altogether Mr. Lander was very successful. 


The soprano solos were sung by Miss Arabella | 


Smyth, who in the air, “ Hear ye, Israel,” obtained 
great applause. Miss Lucy Franklein (for whom 
an apology was made on account of a severe cold) 
sang the contralto music, and her delivery of the 
air, ‘*O rest in the Lord,” was much applauded. 
Mr. G. Perren was the tenor and sang as usual with 
great conscientiousness, receiving his due meed of 


applause. The choruses were well sung, and 
generally the concert was deserving of great 
praise. 


The second concert of Mr. Leslie’s choir took 
place on Thursday evening. A new cantata for 
female voices by Mr. Macfarren was produced, the 
words of which are by Miss Christina Rossetti. 
As a composition it displays Mr. Macfarren’s 
usual mannerism—the treatment being musicianly 
throughout, and aiming at an imitation or 
resuscitation of the old English style. The 
excellent singing of Mdme. Sainton-Dolby pro- 
cured an encore for her song ‘There goes the 
swallow.” The orchestra was represented by a 
pianoforte, harp, and harmonium, which instruments 
were in the hands of first-rate players. The work 
has been evidently written with a view to drawing- 
room performance; for this it is much more fitted 
than for a public concert. A new serenade by Mr. 
Leslie was capitally sung and encored. Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. Rigby were greatly applauded in their 
solos, and the execution of the glees aud madrigal 
left nothing te be desired. Mr. Sullivan’s ‘ Joy to 
the Victor’ was most excellently sung. 

A concert was given by the Choral and Orchestral 
Society in connection with the Literary and Scientific 
Institution, at the Vestry Hall, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, on Monday evening, in aid of the funds 
of the society. 
formed the first part was well received ; the choruses 


on Mr. H. R. Bird, the conductor. The band, 


voices. 
“ Concertstiick ” 
clamorously redemanded. 


The hall was well filled. 











ENTERTAINMENTS. 





us in many branches. 


gathering audiences. 


formers. 


maintain their old prestige. 


idiocy of the Canaanite type. 


from the unfraternal nature of both brothers 
their contention over a bun, and the fact that | 
one is accustomed to desert the other and take 
refuge in flight the moment his brother gets into 
any difficulty. 

The originals of this burlesque, the Siamese 
Twins themselves, continue to draw audiences 
interested in morbid curiosities to the Egyptian 





two octaves and much flexibility. The task under- 


The “ Hymn of Praise” which 
were sung in first-rate style and reflected great credit 


entirely formed of amateurs, consisted of upwards 
of thirty performers, and was too strong for the 
In Part Il. Mr. H. R. Bird played Weber's 
(Marche et Finale), which was 
Miss Banks was warmly 
applauded for her rendering of ‘* The Faithful Echo.” 


Christy Minstrelsy promises to flourish among 
The new company—new 
to London, though old in the provinces—are 
strengthening their position, and make money- 
Their burlesque of the 
“ Grande Duchesse ” is funny, borrowing additional 
humour from the garb and colour of the per- 


Meanwhile the old tenants of Si. James’s Hall 
determine not to be outdone if human effort can 
Mr. Moore, the 
Bones, is inimitable—the very picture of utter 
His “ Scenes at 
the Langham” —a series of ridiculous dis- 
appearances which take place in a miserably 
furnished apartment supposed to be the renowned 
Langham Hotel—create roars of laughter, and | and in the deserted battle-field in Hindostan, as well 
the humour of the “Siamese Twins” is derived | as the judicious acting of Mr. H. Irving as the hero, 
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If Mr. Watts Phillips wished to show the fens. 
bility of building up a drama which, in the abseneg 
of coherence, of comprehensibility, and of gl] merit 
of constructiveness, shall yet enjoy all the advan. 
tage of spectacular scenery and shall receive gl] the 
honours of a great success, no doubt he achieyea his 
end at the Queen’s Theatre on Saturday night, 
‘‘Not Guilty,” the four-act drama then produced, 
is simply inexplicable from any probable point of 
view. The action shifts about with all the way. 
wardness of a bad dream. We are in Southampton, 
we are in Dartmoor, we are swimming for our lives 
in mid-ocean, we are comfortably established jp 
India, all without consecutiveness of canse gn] 
effect, in fact without the slightest reason whatever, 
Against this absolute violation of likelihood and the 
accompanying absence of merit in the dialogue 
may be set the benefits accorded to the piece by the 
scenery and acting. Both are capital. The chief 
character is a dual impersonation rendered by Mr, 
Emery, who enacts a couple of men alike in ont. 
ward person but strongly dissimilar in moral and 
social status. The one is Captain Willoughby, an 
officer of the army, the other is Silas Jarrett, g 
rogue and thief. The first scene represents the 
Bargate of Southampton, where this man Jarrett 
commits a robbery and contriyes to fix the guilt on 
a young locksmith, drnold, who is confidential clerk 
to Captain Willoughby, now about to sail for India, 
Arnold is tried for the robbery, convicted, and trans. 
ported. Next scene represents a section of the 
vessel about to sail for Madras: a magnificent 
scene, presenting the stern of the vessel, with the 
upper deck and the cabin interior shown at once. 
The gentleman who has been robbed by Jarrett dis- 
covers the theft, Jarrett being on board, anda struggle 
takes place which ends in Jarrett being driven from 
the vessel into the sea: a tableau executed amid 
great applause. The second act brings us to the 
penal settlement at Dartmoor, where we find Arnold 
labouring with the other convicts, at the head of 
whom is the ubiquitous Jarrett, though how he 
escaped from drowning is as unexplained as how he 
came to be superintendent of a convict dépit. 
Arnold’s pardon is intercepted by Jarrett, and the 
scene closes with a rising of the convicts, in which 
Arnold and a comic companion, Snipe, escape. The 
next act shifts to India, where in a revolt of the 
sepoys Willoughby, now become a baronet, is shot, 
and his body found by Jarrett, who assumes the 
dead man’s clothes and posts himself up in his 
papers, after the manner of the murderer in “ Henry 
Dunbar,” for the purpose of personating the de- 
ceased. He is so far successful that he is able to 
claim the hand of Willoughby’s betrothed, who is 
beloved by Arnold ; but the imposture is discovered 
in the last act, taking place in England, through the 
agency of Snipe, whose free pardon is secured, and 
all ends happily. The faults of a piece like this 
are manifold. There is first the absolute defiance 
of probability and method in the skipping about of 
the action all over the globe. Next the double im- 
personation of Mr. Emery is so single that one feels 
it almost impossible to dissociate Willoughby from 
Jarrett ; 80 manneristic is the actor in all he says 
or does. Thirdly, the comic vein running through- 
out the play is most obtrusive. There is Mr. Toole 
as Snipe, with his old tricks of terror and pathos; 
there is the comic acting of Mr. Lionel Brough, and 
the comic acting of Miss H. Everard. The con- 
victs at Dartmoor are an exceedingly happy family, 
whose songs, jokes, and general plumpness are the 
very apotheosis of transportation. On the other 
hand, the excellent scenery shown in the Indiaman 
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,|and of Miss Hodson as Mrs. Armytage and subse- 





Hall. 


quently as Alice Armytage, her daughter, goes far to 
reconcile the audience with the literary shor 
comings of the play, and on Saturday night 
a recall for the actors and a special call for the 
author, Mr, Watts Phillips. 

‘Paper Wings,” by Mr. Watts Phillips, at the 
Olympic is a revival of an old Adelphi play, which 
recent disclosurés in the financial world render 
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— 
still appropriate. A scheming stockbroker who 
swindles a Welsh baronet, and is checkmated by 
his own sister, is possible in these times ; and the 
naturalness of the plot receives every aid from the 
acting. Miss Furtado renders the character of 
the widow, Mrs. Wormington Wylie, with excellent 
effect; Mr. H. Neville is the unsuspecting baronet, 
and Mr. Horace Wigan the consummate schemer, 
while the impudent coolness of his clerk receives 
an embodiment at the hands of Mr. Atkins. 
Inthe mounting the piece leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

Another new drama by Mr. Watts Phillips was 
produced at the Holborn on Wednesday, entitled 
“Fettered.” This play is as little likely to add 
to the author’s reputation as “ Not Guilty:” it is 
an incongruous mass of old pictures and old 
effects—a patchwork of threadbare devices, bound 
together with melodramatic stitches. As in other 
playsof this class, only the scene-painter’s art can 
possibly rescue “ Fettered” from ignominious 
failure: in all artistic sense it isa failure. The 
story is that of a young lady wedded to a 
convict, whose return’ to society compromises 
her, and involves a series of inexplicable ad- 
yentures. The lady is in fact admired by 
a baronet who takes to drinks and dog-fights 
upon hearing that his lady-love is the wife of a 
scoundrel just returned from transportation. 
The dissipation in which the despairing baronet 
indulges affords the excuse for introducing a 
series of vulgar exhibitions which recall the low 
dramas of the Georgian epoch. Black Sal, Dusty 
Bob, and other members of the “Tom and Jerry”’ 
class, once more claim admiration from the 
coarse-minded among the audience. The convict 
also obtains a singular hold upon the sympathies 
ofaromantic young lady—a fact which leads up 
to an ultra-melodramatic scene with the sluices 
of a water-mill, over which the villain stands in 
Grindof’s approved attitude and threatens to 
plunge his victim down the floodgate if his 
pursuers approach one step nearer. Something 
not very clear happens after this to bring the 
piece to a happy dénouement, but what that some- 
thing might be was evidently not within the 
comprehension of either audience or actors on 
Wednesday night—possibly not within the know- 
ledge of the author himself. A plot such as 
“Fettered” might be evolvec from a nightmare 
after visiting the Victoria Theatre, and reading 
Miss Braddon for an hour or two before 
bed. The acting of Miss Lydia Foote and Miss 
Fanny Josephs is thrown away upon two such 
parts as the persecuted wife and the romantic 
young lady. Mr. George Honey can do nothing 
with a comic character Tom Tit, compared with 
what he might do with a part of some humour. 
Mr. Parselle is a good detective, and makes the 
best point in the piece. But the whole effect is 
depressing to any intelligence higher than that 
of the ordinary reader of the London Journal. A 
contemporary aptly describes “ Fettered” os ‘‘a 
drama of the volcanic kind, throwing up in a 
state of fusion curious vestiges of the old Coburg 
formation,” 

Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s drama, “ Marie Antoi- 
uette,” which has for some time been performing in 
the provinces, was produced in London on Monday 
at the Princess's. The play puts forth no preten- 
flons to dramatic elaboration, so far as a special 
“intrigue” is concerned, but claims only to pre- 
sent certain consecutive incidents in the career 
of the ill-fated queen, nicknamed by her enemies 
the she-wolf of Austria. The chief part is played 
\y Mdlle. Beatrice, a lady who at the Hay- 
market two or three years ago appeared in a 
tic version of the story of Macfarren’s opera, 

‘Helvellyn” (called “Sunnivale Farm,” if we 
tmember right), and who subsequently joined 
» Fechter’s company. Mdlle. Beatrice is a 

Careful though rather an unimpassioned actress, 
but her lack of sympathy does not show to dis- 

vantage in the haughty bearing of Marie 

Antoinette. The scenes of the drama illustrate 
the queen's life at Versailles; the breaking forth 





of the revolutionary troubles; the sacrifice of 
regal pride to the howling of a mob, exemplified 
in that incident where the young dauphin, wearing 
a cap of liberty, was held out by his mother before 
theinsurgents who had broken into the royal palace; 
the scene at the gate of Varennes (with real 
horses); and the subsequent afflictions of the 
royal family in prison, with the last sad leave- 
taking of Louis Seize. An excellentimpersonation 
is that of the principal male figure, the king 
himself, by Mr. Vining, whose make-up is 
admirable, and who has evidently studied the 
historical and personal significance of the part 
with extreme care. Our stage possesses no more 
varied actor than Mr. Vining: no one who beheld 
his princely bearing on Monday night would have 
recognised the actor who has infused such life into 
the vulgarest of human types—into Badger, for 
instance, of “ The Streets of London.” A wider 
stretch of character can scarcely be imagined 
than between Badger and Louis XVI. A baby- 
phenomenon is introduced in the person of Miss 
Lydia Howard, the infant actress who plays the 
Dauphin. This child is apparently between five 
and six years old, and has to deliver language in 
a style worthy fifty or sixty. For ourselves all 
such exhibitions are distressing. The play is 
well acted throughout and on the first night 
achieved success. 

At the East London Theatre a drama entitled 
‘“* Footmarks in the Snow” has been revived. It 
is, as usual, of the sensational cast, and is founded 
on the marital jealousy of Conrad (a ranger), on 
his wife’s concealing in his house Count Walewski, 
a Russian nobleman under arrest for a conspiracy. 
The officers being in close pursuit of him, his 
fair protector now contrives to hide him in the 
hollow of a large tree, to which the incensed 
husband traces him by his ‘ footmarks in the 
snow.” Here they fight, but the wife, rushing 
between them at the critical moment, receives 
the fatal shot intended for the Count, who es- 
capes, and Conrad, now doubly incensed against 
him, joins a gang of thieves in Paris, who agree 
to aid him in achieving his purpose. He con- 
trives to get introduced, disguised, into the 
Count’s saloon, where he encounters his wife in 
the person of the Countess, whom he has merely 
wounded, and who, believing him dead, has 
married his supposed betrayer. He carries her 
off, but is followed by the Count and his do- 
mestics, and after the usual number of sen- 
sational effects is at last killed in a scufle 
between the thieves and the Count’s party, not 
however until he is convinced of his wife's 
innocence. This outline is filled up by the loves 
of the ranger’s son and the Count’s daughter, and 
by other characters and incidents neither very 
interesting in themselves nor possessing any very 
necessary connection with the story. The drama 
will answer its purpose of accompanying the 
pantomime (‘‘ Aladdin”) in its merry run, which 
is not likely to terminate until Easter. After its 
splendid scenery and appointments, the singing 
and acting of Mr. Abrahams as the magician and 
Miss Fitzhenry as King (somebody), who receive 
nightly recals, are the mam attractions of the 
introductory and principal portion of the piece. 








FRANCE. 


Parts, Feb. 16th. 


Last week, too late for notice in my letter, a 
new comedy was produced at the Vaudeville, 
entitled “ Le Sacrifice,’ by Alphonse Daudet. 
The piece has no doubt some merit from a literary 
point of view, but it reminded me too forcibly 
of some of the dramatic efforts of Mr. Chatterton’s 
late co-lessee. It is wordy, far too wordy for the 
stage. What should be action, and telling action 
too of the comedy kind, is description, and so the 
piece is difficult to follow. The idea is highly 
sentimental. The hero of the piece sacrifices art 











and love for filial devotion. He is a painter, and 
he gives up the delights of pallet and easel for 





the less romantic but more lucrative calling of 
“help” in a paper-hanging manufactory. He is 
desperately enamoured of a lady of whom he 
talks, but who never appears, and he nobly throws 
her over, declining to drag her down to his now 
degraded level. This fiancée is the most tiresome 
personage in the piece. The lover raves about 
her, sighs after her, grows lachrymose-maudlin 
about her, yet she never puts in an appearance, 
until at length the spectator grows savage and 
feels inclined to reject her, even as Betsy Prig 
rejected Mrs. Gamp’s mythical friend. However, 
after all is said this only speaks in favour of 
the interest which one feels in the piece in 
general. Yet in spite of this the play is too sen- 
timentally-verbose to please a theatrical public, 
and I doubt if it be destined to achieve a long run. 
In England you never tire of deploring the 
constant pilfering of native authors from the 
French drama, and it is a daily subject for obser- 
vation that the drama here is far more fertile 
in novelty, and in a more flourishing condition 
generally, than our own, The reason is obvious; 
scarcely a week—one could almost say a day— 
passes but some new piece is produced; whereas 
in London a new piece is quite an event. Here 
it is comparatively difficult to catch the managerial 
ear, for dramatists in embryo, and it would be a 
rash assertion to make, that the back stairs are 
not mounted occasionally by aspirants to public 
favour. But in England it is the established 
rule. There is positively no other way of reaching 
the private box, from which you hope to bow your 
acknowledgements of flattering plaudits (or it 
may be to turn all over goose-flesh at the sibilla- 
tions of the dissatisfied, nay, even to sit as a 
mark for the projectiles of the disgusted). This 
is pretty generally admitted. If this were not 
the case, you would not have seen two pieces 
produced at one of your West-end theatres 
recently, within a short delay of each other, both 
by the same author, both painful fiascos. Had 
that occurred here the first-nighters would have 
torn up the benches, and otherwise violently 
resented what would appear here as an insult 
to the public. Here there is a fair chance 
of getting read, and if tolerably up to the 
mark, performed, In England a very small per- 
centage of the literary talent of the day turns its 
attention to the drama, because of the difficulty 
of making the first appearance. The MS. goes 
from the stage-door to the managerial-shelf to 
gather cobwebs and dust, and it is a time- 
honoured joke in the profession that these rolls 
are never opened, and are very often lost. The 
veteran lessee of a ‘little theatre,” himself an 
author, by the way, tells a stock anecdote of a 
troublesome aspirant who came to claim the 
return of his piece, and was greeted by him with 
“I can’t find your tragedy, but here are two 
farces and a five-act melo-drama in its place ”’— 
and yet I havea recollection of this little manager 
of a little theatre having been severely peppered 
at law by a young author, on whom he sought to 
play off his pranks on a certain occasion. At the 
Théitre Francais here the pieces left on approval 
are all read by a committee appointed for the 
task—one which I do not envy them at all—and 
it is certain that during the season they hit upon 
many an average production which is voted 
worthy of serious attention. 1 could cite here 
more than one author who has made his start in 
this way, without any influence to back him, and 
who is now in the first rank of dramatic author- 
ship. The field thus being open to a so much 
larger class of competition than in England, it 
begets greater circulation, and consequently 
greater perfection. It is curious to observe how 
frequently the writers of the day here hit upon 
the same notion for the plot of drama, comedy, 
and farce. Here is a curious case in point. A brace 
of collaborateurs have been writing to the Figaro 
to assert their originality in the plot of a folie in 
one act which they have written for the Bouffes 
Parisiens, in which one of the characters has to 
personate a wax wig-block in a barber's window. 
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On Saturday last the Opéra Bouffe of ‘* Faust” 
was read to the company of the Folies Dramatiques. 
The cast includes Nulher as Faust, Blanche 
D'Antigny as Marguerite, Mdile. Van Ghell as 
Mephistopheles, Leonard as Velentin, from which 
alone I can venture to predict a success. This 
time Hervé contents himself with composing the 
music. The libretto is furnished by a pair’ of 
authors. 

An incident occurred here this week which has 
formed the subject of many a touching scrap of 
fiction for periodical and Christmas numbers. 
Mdlle. Berthe Legrand, who plays in the revue 
now performing at the Variétés, called ‘* Le mot de 
la Fin,” lost her father on Sunday afternoon. He 
died in her arms at four o'clock. ‘The same 
evening she appeared in the revue and went 
through her part with unusual spirit, gaining 
more than her wonted share of the applause. 
The feverish excitement with which she entered 
into her réle was naturally enough accepted by 
the audience as the complete identification of the 
artist with her character. A deal of sympathy 
has been manifested in theatrical circles with the 
bereaved actress. 

A queer story in the way of ,mystification is 
told of a poor author. A shori& ime ago a young 
man—one of the most spiritue amongst petits 
crevés—after having run through his fortune and 
damaged his fame to the fullest extent, awoke to 
the conviction that the literary fame by which he 
had acquired the fortune was fading from people’s 
memories, and he was fast being replaced in the 
very walk of dramatic art he had himself dis- 
covered by rivals of inferior merit. <A bright 
thought striking him, he acted upon it immedi- 
ately. One of the poorer members of the Société 
des Gens de Lettres had applied to the society 
for relief. This man had once been an author of 
some renown, but had fallen into decay through 
ill-health and absinthe. Our petit crevé sent for 
him, and after deploring with sympathy the 
decadence of the ancient dramatist, declared that 
he had discovered a method whereby his fortunes 
could be improved—supposing that he was in pos- 
session of any unrepresented work of a light airy 
nature fitted for the little theatre onthe Boulevard, 
wherein the petit crevé can obtain every kind of 
favour through the patronage of the comparse, who 
in her turn is patronised by the director. The 
poor neglected author actually jumped for joy. 

He had in his portefewille a chef d’euvre refused by 
every manager, spurned by the conciérge of every 
theatre in Paris—simply because he was unknown 
tothe present generation. The petit crevé presented 
it forthwith to the comparse, who flung it in the 
face of her director and defied him to refuse it at 
his peril! The piece was played and proved an 
immense success. The petit crevé, quite set afloat 
once more, was enabled to purchase back his horse 
and coupé, and to offer a seat to the comparse who 
had proved his friend, but the poor absinthe-sod- 
dened author heard nothing during all this time 
of his work—the title of the piece having been 
altered— and he was quite disposed to resign him- 
self to the position which seemed to be his lot, 





human nature is weak. He who had always lived 

the life of an ascetic was perhaps not averse to the 

attentions and endearments of which he became 

the object; and these were of so coaxing a kind, and 

the wine of so generous a nature, and the absinthe 

—of which he would partake in spite of the advice 

of the friends who had grown to take great interest 

in his welfare—so strong and powerful, that he 

found himself, at four o’clock next morning, lying 

on the mat at the door of his own garret, sick and 

weary, forlorn and miserable, scarcely cognisant of 

what had befallen him. On telling his story, it is 

considered an excellent practical joke, but to this, 

or to the belief that it is all a mystification of his 

own brain, supper, and successful piece, he will 

not listen, and threatensloudly. There is perhaps 
a mystery at the back which the courts of law 
must solve. 

A very original masked ball and bal costumé 
combined was given by a fashionable lady of the 
great world in her hotel in the Faubourg St. 
Honoré. The grand lady tells her guest that 
they are not expected to come to the /éte in the 
old costumes so familiar to Paris from their fre- 
quent repetition. ‘‘No Spaniards, Turks, or 
Louis XIV. people! No devils, pierrots!” ex- 
claims the lady, ‘‘ I expect you to invent something 
new.” ‘The invited might wear a mask or not as 
they thought proper; but, said the decree of the 
féte, ‘Seulement ceux qui auraient masque ou 
loup l’éteraient au coup d’une heure. Une grande 
horloge 4 carillon donnerait le signal.” There 
was to be no mystery after a certain hour. When 
the expected evening arrived the first characters 
who entered the rooms were representations of, 
or an allegory on, the ‘Seven Cardinal Sins.” 
How was this to be done by drapery? Pride was 
represented by a man in golden robes with a sun 
on his bosom, the roi soleil. Avarice was a 
character from a modern play. Gluttony a sort 
of Falstaff, uncomfortably big, round, and heavy, 
and looking stupid with plethora. Luxury and 
Idleness went about hand in hand, looking like 
certain women of a particular class. Another 


bestowing gold and silver powder on their hair. 
These dresses were all decorated with vine leaves.’ 
The female bottles were each ticketed, and the 
costume referred in some way or’ other to Spain, 
France, the Rhine, &c. 


old wine and young women! 


“Paris Démoli.”” There were characters from 


of the j/éte, and more especially of the ladies’ 
dresses. 
successful of the carnival season. 


Variétés. 








when he heard accidently of the good fortune 


still in the ascendant, undertook to manage the 
affair without disbursinga farthing. Accordingly 
the author received a kind letter from the petit 
crevé, inviting him to a petit souper with a few 
friends, when, if he would bring a receipt for the 
sum agreed upon as the price of the literary work 
he had executed, his claim should be satisfied. 
The poor author was in ecstasies. 


Anglais. 


‘lhe petit crevé received him with open 


rather surprised to discover that they were all of 





| Héléne” and “ La Périchole.” 


from the cast, as assuredly it will? 


group, all ladies, represented the famous wines of 
Europe, assuming a costume of bottle shape, and 


This was a success, and 
suggested many smart things about the virtue of 
Another happy 
idea was Modern Paris, a lady with a costume 
half new and half in rags and fragments, called 


modern plays, and a representation of one of the 
many newspaper reporters, who are now invited 
to all the grand balls of Paris to give an account 


This ball was pronounced the most 


M. Offenbach has finished a piece for the Opéra 
Comique, and is working at a piece for the 
Hitherto, in composing for the Opéra 
Comique, M. Offenbach has, like the conscientious 
American poet, abstained from writing ‘as funny 
which had befallen him. Of course no denial was as he can;” but on this occasion we are assured 
possible, and no way of getting out of his dilemma | by his admirers that he will have noscruples. The 
appeared open to him, when the comparse, who is feeling for high art which prevented Offenbach 
from achieving any great success with ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” and with the notorious ‘“ Barkouf,” will 
not be allowed a third time to stand in his way. 
He means to do his worst in the way of humour; and 
the Opéra Comique, the scene of Grétry’s, Boiel- 
dieu's, Hérold’s, and Auber’s triumphs ; for which 
Donizetti wrote “La Fille du Régiment,” and 
Away he went | Meyerbeer “ L’ Etoile du Nord” and “ Le Pardon du 
on the day fixed, and was ushered into one of the! Ploermel’’—is to be furnished with a true Offen- 
dazzling cabinets particuliers belonging to the Café bachian extravaganza in the style of “‘ La Belle 
But, after all, will 
arms. ‘he table was laid for many friends, and/ not the necessary element of wickedness be 
as they dropped in one by one the poor author was | wanting if the name of Mdlle. Schneider be absent 
“Das war 
the female sex, and to him very strange looking | kein echtes Paradies,” wrote Heine on a poet’s 
‘even at that,”’ as the Americans Bay. However description of Eden, in which the forbidden fruit 


a, 
was omitted; and the Opéra Comique wil] be “no 
true Paradise” to those fanatical admirers of 
Offenbach’s works who admire nothing in them ao 
much as the grotesque performances of Malle 
Schneider. : 
The other day it pleased one of the « chronj. 
queurs” of Le Gaulois to state that Rose Pompon 
formerly a “ célébrité dansante” (which does a 
by any means signify a celebrated dancer ”) had 
fallen into a state of the most abject misery, 
‘« My confrire,” says his rectifier (for he has sing 
had to be rectified) “drew a horrible picture of 
her voice, rendered hoarse by alcohol’’ (a “picturs 
of a voice” is good from a journalist who pride 
himself on his style), “her tattered garments and 
her withered features. Now Rose Pompon hag 
just left the editor’s room. She is still fresh, her 
eye is still bright, and her voice pure. She jg 
married, but she is separated from her husband 
M. Bonzé, as to body, at which she laughs; cal 
as to property, which is of much more in. 
portance to her, for she is the owner of 
three houses at Paris, at Bougival, and at 
Chaville.” After making this handsome “ rec. 
tification,” the malicious journalist needlessly 
adds :—‘‘It is not then to the life of Rose 
Pompon that we must look for an example of 
the just reverses of fortune.” Awple and hand. 
some apology! 

The vice of gaming, which has given rise to so 
much that is dramatically dismal, is regarded 
from a comic point of view by MM. Delacour and 
Evay in their new comedy ‘La Roulette,” lately 
brought out at the Thédtre des Variétés. Oscar 
Boudinier, an employé of the “Compagnie du 
Crédit Universal,” fascinated by the tempting cal- 
culations of his friend Duperron, who has dis. 
covered an infallible method of winning at 
roulette, gives up his situation, and blinding tie 
eyes of his intended father-in-law Muscatel with 
the pretext of a journey to Lorraine, pro. 
ceeds to Homburg, accompanied by his cal- 
culating mentor, and likewise by his mistress 
Chinchilla, his connection with whom he had in- 
tended to break while virtuously contemplating 
marriage. Fortune at first smiles, and the part- 
ners Boudinier and Duperron are skilful or lucky 
enough to win a round sum. The unexpected 
arrival of Muscatel and his daughter at Homburg 
is indeed inconvenient, but rich in pocket, 
Bovdinier loses no time in breaking off with Chin- 
chilla, paying her 15,000 francs, which he soon 
hopes to replace by means of his partner’s clever 
scheme. The plan devised by Duperron proves 
however to be less infallible in practice than 
on paper, and Boudinier is soon utterly des- 
titute. While he is in this hopeless condition 
Muscatel insists on the propriety of a dinner and 
handsome present to Mdile. Muscatel, while the 
aunt, who through her unlucky ventures has been 
forced to borrow 1,000 francs of a foreign princess, 
seeks of the ruined manthe means of discharging 
her obligation. Fortunately the supposed prin- 
cess is open to terms, being no other than Chin- 
chilla, whose gorgeous attire has fascinated & 
wealthy Turk, and who now generously returning 
to her former adorer the 15,000 france which she 
received, thus enables him once more to make & 
figure in the eyes of his friends. Boudinier has 
now merely to go back to Paris with the family 
Muscatel; and that nothing may be wanting to 
complete his felicity, the letter by which he 
resigned his situation is found in the pocket of 
his servant, and has consequently not reached its 
destination. 














Hotzoway’s Ourment axp Pitis.—Bad legs, bad bressts, 
ulcers, abscesses, wounds, and sores of all kinds may be 
thoroughly healed by the application of this Ointment to the 
parts affected, after they have been duly fomented with warm 
water, The discharge should not be checked at onct, “4 
rather encouraged, for any sudden check must of course 
always dangerous, Nature is the noblest of physicians, ines 
must not be opposed, but seconded. All sores are for # 
the safety valves of the constitution, and should not be ts 
or healed until they assume a bealthier character. Under . 
action of this powerful Vintment, aided by the Pilla, te 
praved bumours of the body will be quickly removed, 
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Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths. Memorials 
of St. Andrew's Sundays. By the author of 
“ Recreations of a Country Parson.” London: 
Longmans, Green, Reader and Dyer. 1869. 

In the art of familiarly setting forth what 
must have been long beforehand in the concious- 
ness of everybody who thinks, the author of this 
pook is unrivalled in his generation. For a Scot- 
tish Presbyterian minister he has a fortunate 
faculty of getting out of his—not exactly cloth, 
put the peculiar strait fabric of cloth identified 
with the minister of the manse. The “ Re- 
creations of a Country Parson” drew a goodly 
draught on the belief of the Southern reader. 
The notion of a Country Parson calls up the 
image of some pleasant vicarage or rectory 
nestling among the ample trees and thatched 
roofs of some English village: it is redolent of 
tithes and a village choir and memorial brasses; 
it is suggestive in some measure of portliness and 
port wine under the sway of a beneficent squire- 
archy. Very different is tho actual origin of 
these Recreations; the contributions of a Scotch 
minister to a monthly magazine: a Scotch 
minister dependent for his position upon the 
vote of his congregation, and responsible to the 
Kirk Session. All the pleasant commonplaces 
under the head ‘‘ Concerning” were hedged and 
bounded by the bigotry and goodiness of Scottish 
family life. So when A. K. H. B. removed from 
his country manse to the fashionable Edin- 
burgh church, and doffed his thick boots for 
glossy patent leathers, and became as near akin 
toa “pet parson” as a Northern Presbyterian 
minister can ever hope to attain, his felicity in 
the invention of striking titles did not desert him. 
He issued the ‘‘Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson,” being a rehash of his old sermons (good 
enough in their way, and always striking when 
delivered from the pulpit); and having expressed 
himself as committed to Fraser for the term 
of his natural life—‘the only magazine for 
which I shall ever write”—he found it con- 
venient to enlarge his sphere, and wrote 
“Conecernings” indiscriminately, and exhausted 
himself wofully. The present book, which is 
another refurbishing of sermons delivered in 
his church, is noticeable for the desperate 
manner in which he fulfils the promise of his title. 
They are changed aspects of unchanged truths 
with a vengeance: that is to say, the author has 
taken one or two facts in physics, and so wrenched 
and distorted them to serve a moral purpose that 
nobody would recognise the original truth under 
its changed aspect. He makes the material laws 
of the universe take the character of a Bogy for 
the purpose of frightening silly people into good- 
ness. Thus: The words we utter create pulsa- 
tions in the air which alter the condition of the 
atmosphere through present and all future time. 
“What is there needed, then, to make every 
iyllable that ever fell from the lips of man 
a thing which may be read, but just to quicken 
our powers of perception?” So that it is 
within the bounds of natural probability that 
we shall find, on the Awful Day, every foolish, 
blasphemous, and irreverent word, every false 
oath, every lie, every broken promise, recorded by 
physical means on the expanse of ether. Dr. 
Boyd does not go on to argue (as he needs ought, 
to follow out his deductions logically) that the 
same law would put on everlasting record the 
tcreaming of railway whistles, the grinding of 
barrel-organs, the wailing of cats—in fact, every 
tilly noise that this earth ever gave birth to; 
and that the platitudes of parsons would remain 
to confront them, centuries after the world had 
forgotten how poor and tedious their sermons 
were. But not only our words, but our actions 
will be reviewed hereafter, and all by natural 
telenee, For light requires time to travel through 
‘pace: the first view of Eden is just now striking 


quently it is possible that we, being suddenly 
removed from earth to a distance far beyond the 
point which it would take a ray of light six thou- 
sand years to reach, will be enabled to see the 
whole panorama of the earth's history presented 
for our edification. Again, not only words and 
deeds, but thoughts will be mirrored before vs, 
and this is to be effected “by certain changes 
which are made upon the strange electric fluid 
that pervades all space and things.” What a 
convenient term is this mysterious electricity! 
Omne ignotum pro mirifico may be illustrated by 
even so shrewd a man as Dr. Boyd. Or does 
he, actually knowing better, wish to startle 
people into piety, for fear of an electrical 
bugbear which shall haunt them hereafter? Of 
course A. K. H. B's theories about the velocity of 
light and the pulsations formed in the atmo- 
sphere by sounds are not original: they may be 
found given by Dr. Hitchcock, and also by our old 
friend Professor Babbage. But to turn these 
speculations to doctrinal account would occur to 
no layman. When A.K.H.B.,standing at the 
Dardanelles, shall be able to determine in each 
case the effect of the rings upon the water formed 
by a thousand stones consecutively thrown into 
the sea at Gibraltar, we will admit some positive 
value of the pulsating business as a recording 
agency. But until then, he had better throw up 
all attempts at reconciling so profound a 
spiritual mystery as the Day of Judgment with 
any facts of material science. Leaving it to the 
domain of faith, he will certainly gain more re- 
spect than by attempting to prove it mathe- 
matically, even though he fail in startling a few 
superstitious readers. 





[Lonaman, Green, & Co.] 

Hullah’s Part Music. Sacred and Secular Series. 
No similar selection of part music has attained 
such great and deserved popularity as the above, 
and the publishers are endeavouring still more 
to extend its sphere of usefulness. Having 
received numerous applications for copies of indi- 
vidual pieces contained in it, they have now made 
arrangements for a re-issue of the work in another 
form, printing all the pieces separately, and num- 
bering them in the order in which they have 
already appeared. The prices of the separate 
pieces range for the scores from 1}d. to 6d.; the 
single voice part being mostly attainable for 1d., 
and in no case exceeding 2d. The new issue will 
prove a very great convenience to choral societies. 


[Novgetio, Ewer, & Co.) 


Six Fugues: from “ Das wohltemperirte Clavier,” 
by Bacw. Arranged for the organ by HerBert 
8.OaKexey, Professor of Music at the University 
of Edinburgh. 

There can be no question that Bach’s Forty- 
eight Preludes and Fugues form the most monnu- 
mental and the most enduring work ever created 
by musical genius. It may truly be said that 
Bach wrote these fugues, not for an age, but for 
all time; and later students learn to appreciate 
them more and more. Mr. Oakeley has taken no 
little pains in the adaptation of six of these fugues 
to the organ, and has besides carefully consulted 
the best authorities for a correct reading. Of 
his manner and his object in certain peculiarities 
the Professor may speak for himself :— 

‘These six fugues have not, it is believed, been 
hitherto published in this country in the form in 
which they are now presented, and a few words 
with regard to some points in this arrangement 
of them seems here required. It will be observed 
that in the twothree-part fugues, No. 1 and No. 5, 
the bass part is occasionally given to the left hand 
instead of to the Pedal. This has been done 
because in such fugues the effect is considerably 
enhanced by the three-part harmony being some- 
times heard on the Manuals, and also because the 
subsequent entry of the Pedal is rendered more 
telling and effective after a few bars’ rest in 








tome beholder in remote star-spheres, Conse- 











assigned to the Manual also in the four-part 
Fugues. Nos. 2 and 4 are transposed a semitone 
lower, the original extreme keys, G sharp minor 
and D sharp minor, being scarcely suitable for 
the organ even if tuned, as fortunately most organg 
are now tuned, to equal temperament. As regards 
No. 4, there is a tradition that Mozart, who is 
said to have had a special predeliction (sic) for 
this fugue, played it in D minor,” 

This will be found very valuable for students of 
the organ, and we trust that Professor Oakeley 
will not confine himself to the six fugues in the 
present number. In a reprint of the preface it 
will be well to correct the misprint to which we 
have called attention above. 





[R. Cocks & Co.]} 


“Let us Roam.” Vocal Duet. The Poetry by 
J. E. Carpenter. Music by Strpumn Guiover, 
A pretty and tasteful duet, with obbligato 
pianoforte accompaniment, the voices mostly 
running in thirds and sixths, with short solos for 
each. As a piece of drawing-room music it is 
unexceptionable. 





“ The Beautiful and True.” Vocal Duet. Poetry 
and music by the same. 

A composition similar in character to the pre- 
ceding: though the solos are longer and more 
important, and effect is gained by a change of 
time and key. The pianoforte part is simply an 
arpeggio accompaniment of the voices. 





“ Sleeping on Quard.” Words by Mrs. ArLugr, 

Music by W, T. Wrianron. 

A very mild impropriety on the part of a 
damsel—who receives from the postman, while her 
grandmother is “sleeping on guard,” a letter 
from her lover gone to sea—forms the subject of 
this ballad. The melody is simple and pleasing, 
key F, 6-8 time, compass D to F, ten notes. 





“The Pilgrim’s Return.” Words by J. E. Carpun- 
ter. Music by W. T. WricxtTon. 

This song certainly verges on the naughty, 
though at tho present time much latitude is 
allowed to pilgrims and others in the matter of 
convents. It makes a piquant little song. The 
key is D minor, with a change into the major at 
the end, common time, the voice ranging from 
C to F, eleven notes. 








The Sheffield Daily Telegraph of Feb, 10th con- 
tains the following notice of the death of Mr, 
William Howard. He was a native of Sheffield, 
born Feb, 2nd, 1781. He was one of the first 
members of the Sheffield Company of Volunteers ta 
resist the invasion of Bonaparte, and was elected 
lieutenant. He was the oldest member of the 
Sheffield Amateur Musical Society, and took 
great interest in all matters connected with music. 
He played as an amateur at the three great musical 
festivals held in York Cathedral. The violin was 
his favourite instrument, and he had in his posses- 
sion two very fine ones by Stradivarius, which he 
was always proud to show to connoisseurs of that 
instrument. Social, genial in his disposition, his 
fund of anecdotes connected with the musical 
celebrities he met with in his time was most in- 
teresting. Of Spagnoletti, Lindley, Incledon, Bra- 
ham, Catalini, and other London stara who daazled 
the musical world half-a-century ago, he had always 
something to say, as well as of many local lumi- 
naries, such as Smith, Eyre, Foster, Mathers, 
Bennett (Father of William Sterndale Bennett and 
organist of Sheffield parish church) and many 
others long departed. Strictly upright and honour- 
able in all business matters, he was esteemed by all. 
The pleasure of meeting his old friend Dr. Bennett 
(who was godson to his late wife, and one of the 
friends of his early youth) gave him sincere delight, 
and there is no doubt the effort he made to attend 
that concert hastened his end. He died as peace- 
fully as he lived within a few days after reaching his 
88th birthday. 





Nonvotk Drvrrixos.—Mako a very light dongh with Bon- 
wick’s Gotp Mepat Baxixe Towner, as for bread, with milk 
or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of 
Deiling water, make the dough into balls the size of a medium 
dumpling; throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes 
without taking off the Ut. To aecertain when they are done 
ennigh, stick a fork into one, and Sf it comes «ut cl-ar, it is done, 
Before serving, tear them apart on the top with two forks, as 














fuace which are often less suited to feet than 
and, Such passages are, in one or two jnstanous, 


they by come heavy by their own ejeau. Serve with butter and 
gucar, or treacle, 
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s bebe Os MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE 


ONE SHILLING, 





XPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS 

of the BRAZIL: with a Full Description of the Gold and 
Diamond Mines. Also, Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred 
Miles of the Great River Sao Francisco, from Sabara to the, Sea. 
By Capt. R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., &. 





AXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. 
By the Author of “‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.” In 1 vol. 











HE GREAT UNWASHED. In 1 vol. 


uniform with ‘Some Habits and Customs of the Work- 
ing Classes.” 





RITISH SENATORS: or Political 
sketches, Past and Present. By J. EWING RITCHIE. 
In 1 vol., post 8vo. 


NGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


AMERICAN. In 1 vol., 8vo. 
HE LIFE OF EDMUND KEAN. 
From Published and Original sources. By WYNFORD 
HAWKINS. (In the Press. 


LL BUT LOST: a Novel. By G. A. 


HENTY, Author of ‘‘The March to Magdala.” 3 vols. 





By an 








AtONDON ROMANCE. By CHARLES 
H. ROSS, Author of ‘‘ The Pretty Widow,” &c. 3 vols, 


N SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By 

WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘Love, or Marriage.” 

0 ES ae 

URIED ALONE: a Novel. 
vol, 


AD: a Story of Dust and Ashes. By 
G. MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ Bent, not Broken,’ 
&c. In 8 vols, 





In 1 











HE DOCTOR OF BEAUWEIR. By 
WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of “ Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” &c. In 2 vols, 


OWN TALK OF CLYDA: a Novel. 


Ry the Author of ‘‘ One Foot in the Grave.” 2 vols. 


OHN TWILLER: a Legend of the 
e Heart, By D. R. STARKEY, LL.D. 1 vol. 
INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 











T= “ARGUS” and THE ‘* AUSTRALASIAN” 
NEWSPAPERS, 
Published Daily and Weekly reapectively in 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

LONDON OFFICE: 26, CORNHILL. 
Messrs. Witsoy & Mackinyox, the proprietors of the above 
papers, which circulate largely in town and country through- 
out the Australian Colonies and New Zealand, beg to intimate 
to Advertisers and the Public generally, that they have opened 
an Office in London for the receipt of Advertisements intended 
for insertion in their journals, as well as for the transaction of 
all business in this country connected with their establishment 
in Melbourne 

FILES of THE “ARGUS” and of THE “‘ AUSTRALASIAN,” 
as well as of other Australian papers, can be referred to daily, 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., at 

The “ARGUS” and “AUSTRALASIAN” Office, 
26, CORNUILL. 





—_— _ —EEE 


NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 


Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 


No. I., LURLINE, 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. II., DON GIOVANNI, 
COMPOSED BY MOZART. 


No. III., MARITANA, 
COMPOSED BY W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. IV., BARBER OF SEVILLE, 
COMPOSED BY ROSSINI. 





Lonpon : 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





POR STAMPED COPIES. 


Per Year 17s. 4d. 
» 4-Year .. ee ee ee 8s. 8d. 
»» Quarter .. ee o6 oe + 48, 4d, 


Payable in advance. 

*,* Cuzqugs AND Post-OrFick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 

ory J. SWIFT, 55, Kinc-stnegt, Reoext-staezt, W. 

Orrices: 55, Kina Street, Recent Strext, W. 
AND 

59, Fieet STREET, 


FROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 














NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





G. W.—(Brighton.) Too late. 

E. F.—Mendelssohn died November 4th, 1847. . 
M.S. H. H.—Thanks for your communication: we shall 
always be glad to hear from you on that or kindred 
subjects. 

Hewip Over.—Reviews of New Music, Books, &c., &c. 


Che Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 
MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
an 
It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 

street, Regent-street, W. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1869. 




















Vieuxtemps is expected in London for the 
season. 





Mr. Tom Taylor has written a drama for Miss 
Neilson, in which Joan of Arc is the heroine. 





Mr. Toole has abandoned his idea of visiting 
America this year. He has accepted a new drama 
from the pen of Mr. H. J. Byron. 





Van Biene, a first-rate violoncellist, and a pupil 
of Servais, is expected from Amsterdam, where 
he bas played with success this week. 

Mr. Clifton W. Tayleure, the manager of the 
New York theatre, is at present in London en- 
gaging artists for his American establishment. 





The last unmarried daughter of Meyerbeer 
will shortly be led to the altar by Baron Adrian, 
a Privy Councillor of the State-Chancery at 
Vienna. 





The veteran basso, Mr. Ransford, gives his 
annual concert on ‘Tuesday next. Excellent 
music and excellent singers will doubtless ensure 
a crowded room. 





Mdlle. Marie Krebs, the young pianist who 
created a favourable sensation here at the 
Promenade Concerts some winters ago, is study- 
ing for the lyric stage. 





It is rumoured that the next Eisteddfod, which 
was to have taken place at Brecon and of which 
Mr. Brinley Richards had accepted the musical 
directorship, is to be postponed until 1870. 
Rare things are mostly dear; but here the con- 
verse of the rule seems about to be illustrated. 





The following characteristic advertisement ap- 
pears ina New York paper :—‘If the party who 
took a fancy to my overcoat was influenced by the 
inclemency of the weather, all right: but if by 
commercial consideration, I am ready to negotiate 
for its return.—John Brougham, No. 325, West 
Fourteenth-street.” 





The season of the Schubert Society will com- 
mence on Tucsday next. The concerts of this 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 





——— 
the concerts of the metropolis, and are extensiyg| 


patronised by lovers of real classical music, This 
success is doubtless owing to the energy of Herr 
Schuberth, the director. 





The recent performance of Handel’s « Jephtha’ 
at St. James’s Hall seems to have put the pro-’ 
vincial societies on the alert. The Amatey 
Musical Society of Cambridge announce a per. 
formance of the work, on March 11th, and hays 
secured the services of Mdlle. Rose Hersee, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other eminent artists, 





The following advertisement of a celebrated wing 
merchant is to be read in the St. Petersburg mor. 
ing papers: —‘‘ Champagne-Patti. The House 
of Jules Mumm and Co. This wine, dedicated to 
Mdme. Patti, is sold to the public, who are 
warned against spurious imitations, and requested 
to observe that the portrait and facsimile of 
Adelina Patti’s signature adorn each bottle of the 
genuine article.” 

Mdlle. Sternberg, the young soprano whose 
high qualifications we mentioned some months 
since, has been engaged to create the réle of the 
heroine in Wagner’s new opera “ Rienzi,” which 
will shortly be produced in Paris under the direc. 
tion of the composer. This young lady is the 
daughter of Mr. Sternberg the pianoforte manu- 
facturer of Brussels. Her brother, Mr. Hermann 
Sternberg, the violinist, remains in this country, 





The month of January has been a golden age 
for Paris theatres; more than £80,000 were taken 
at the doors, and the “ authors’ dues” amounted 
to more than £7,000. The Grand Opéra figures 
in this pleasant return list for 147,000 francs; 
the Gymnase, for 140,000; the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, for 139,000; Opéra Comique, 130,000; 
Chatelet, 124,000; Porte St. Martin, 122,000; 
Palais Royal, 116,000; Variétés, 101,000; Gaieté, 
94,000; Vaudeville, 66,000; Lyrique, 64,000; 
Théatre Cluny, 51,000. 





English Opera is again to have a home at the 
Lyceum Theatre, under the auspices of our favourite 
tenor, Mr. George Perren. Years ago it was found 
profitable to produce our national opera in the same 
locality ; and from what we know of Mr. Perren’s 
energy, we feel assured that the undertaking will be 
well carried out, and that the patronage of the 
public will enable him to remove a national disgrace. 
The present is a good time for the drama generally: 
it can hardly be possible that the musical drama 
will fail in the hands of a good caterer for the public 
taste. We wish Mr. Perren every success. 





By a recent order of the French Grand Cham- 
berlain, hackney-coaches are not allowed to enter 
the courtyard of the Tuileries on Sundays. Per- 
sons invited to the musical masses, which are now 
celebrated according to the ceremonial of the time 
of Louis Quatorze, must either come on foot or in 
private carriages. ‘These’masses are gone through 
by Mons. Tirmarche, Bishop of Arras. By right 
the officiant should be the Archbishop of Paris, he 
being Grand Almoner of the Imperial Household. 
The rev. master of the ceremonies is the Abbé 
Cattoli, Vicar-General of the diocese of Paris, 
assisted by the five sub-almoners, 





“‘ Macbeth” will be revived for a limited number 
of nights on Monday next at Drury Lane Theatre, 
Mr. Phelps appearing as the Thane, Mr. Ryder a8 
Macduff, and Mrs. Howard Paul doubling the 
parts of Hecate and Lady Macbeth. This lady has 
not appeared in London since her great success 
at the Olympic in the “Grand Duchess,” and she 
has been induced to undertake both parts in order 
that her fine contralto voice may be heard in the 
music allotted to Hecate. She has made a special 
study of Lady Macbeth, and though her name 
identified with the lighter forms of public enter- 
tainment, it has long been her earnest wish to ty 





society have obtained a good position amonget 


her talents in the higher walks of the drama. 
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One of the notabilities of Greek society in Paris’ 
Mdme. Paleologe, herself a musician of no mean 
standing, gave & musical soirée, at which there 
was a wonderful display of Greek beauty. One 
might have imagined oneself transported to the 
most aristocratic quarter of Athens. Gluck’s 
« Armide” was executed by amateur artists; the 
celebrated flautist, M. Auguste Charles, performed 
the solo, and accompanied the air of the tenor 
song by Paghance, and was as usual immensely 
applauded, and had the honour of bis, bis. On the 
preceding evening he was equally popular at 


Gustave Doré’s reception, when the artistic world 


of Paris were enthusiastic in their encore. 

Rumours are afloat about changes in the man- 
agement of the United Italian Opera Companies. 
We cannot vouch for the accuracy of the report 
that is spread, but in more than one quarter we 
have heard of the union of the two companies, 
under the management of Gye, and the retire- 
ment of Costa. The latter, we hope, is not true. 
Two costly opera companies, at the ordinary 
price of admission, to play six nights a week, as 
reported, are not likely to answer. Her Majesty’s 
Theatre is said to be ready for the furniture. 





The organ of Mdme. Arabella Goddard, who is 
certainly no royalty-monger but a good artist if 
there be one, defends royalties tooth-and-nail. 
After arguing that the royalty system is a per- 
fectly fair means of advertising, this journal 
recently put a parallel case thus :— 

“Mr. Colman makes mustard, and his agents 
carry samples of that condiment all over the 
land. Why is not the cry raised that the public 
taste for mustard runs the risk of being spoiled 
by the offer of an article wantiug in pungency?”’ 
The parallel is perfect if royalty singers like to 
abnegate their title of artists and wish to rank 
with Mr. Colman’s agents. In future, then, let 
us cease to call them artists; let us dub them 
agents for musical mustard poultices. 





Alexandre Dumas, Alexandre Dumas fils, 
Théophile Gauthier, Victorien Sardou, are all 
spoken of as candidates for election to the Aca- 
demy, where there are now two vacancies. Dumas 
the elder, not having been elected a member of 
the Academy in his best days, will scarcely be 
chosen now, when he is contributing “ culinary 
articles” to halfpenny papers and has only just 
finished a series of provincial tours in company 
with Ulmann, the American impresario, M. Vieux- 
temps, the violinist, and Mdlle. Carlotta Patti— 
Mlle. Patti singing, M. Vieuxtemps playing, and 
M. Dumas, by way of entr’act, reading his me- 
moirs, But the lively veteran is again looking 
up; and he has, at this moment, more than one 
important drama in rehearsal in which it may be 
hoped that the Dumas of former days—of 
“Pascul Bruno,” ‘ Monte Christo,” ‘* Mdlle. de 
Belle Isle,” « Pauline,” ‘The Corsican Brothers” 


Will regain the prestige which of late seems to 
have deserted him. 





Mr. Boucicault addresses the Pall Mall Gazette 
4 second letter on dramatic originality. He 
objects that his antagonists oppose him with 
ridicule. As though anybody could be serious 
vith Mr. Boucicault, whose existence is an incar- 
tate joke! He talks obscurely about “incidents 
being valuable in proportion to the suffering they 
we calculated to produce upon the persons” of a 
imma; but his defence of non-originality is 
more comprehensible. “ Amongst the family of 
Elizabethan dramatists, Ford, Massinger, Dekker, 
‘0d Beaumont, selected, for the most part, new 
tories, but Shakespeare invariably treated old 
oes. Yet Shakespeare is the most original of 
them all. Let us come to modern times. 
Sheridan Knowles is the least original of all 
our dramatists, not that he borrowed his 
dots, but because he treated them in an 
manner; because he imitated in language, 


gait, and in pose, the trick and affectation of 











. a 
the elder dramatic poets, without possessing their | 





for myself of the truthfulness of the imitation.” 


lungs, their stride, or their muscle; because he| ‘I trust your Majesty will excuse me,” replied 


wrote for fancy costumes, and his characters, the abashed actor. 
have the stiffness of lay figures; because Knowles | 


was a faint shadow of Massinger, or of Ford, or 
of Fletcher, but he never was Knowles. 





But the King persisted in his 
demand, and after several refusals, he added, “ I 
desire it, and the King commands it.” The 
actor bowed and took his seat at a little table, 


|and called out, in a voice which was the exact 


On Ash-Wednesday the royal theatres of Brus-| imitation of the King’s, “‘ Desire my private coun- 


sels were closed, but performances were given at) cillor, Riedl, to come to me.” 
The last- | 


the Delassements and the St. Hubert. 
named house, where comedies and Offenbach’s 
works are played, draws very fair audiences, but 
business has been so dull at the Opera that M. 
Letellier has signified to the municipality his 
inability to continue the management. M. Mar- 
chetti, the director of the Pare (which, like the 
Monnaie, is subsidised, and consequently under 


certain conditions), has left for Paris, telling his | 








“Very good 
indeed!” exclaimed the King. ‘ What does your 
Majesty want?” asked the actor, speaking through 
his nose. ‘‘ Capital!’’ exclaimed the King, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘ you imitate my councillor even better than 
you did me; you are an excellent comedian, as 
Mdme. Cramer said.” ‘ Riedl,” continued the 
actor, “ be sure you send to-morrow two hundred 
florins to Monsieur L ! He is a deserving 
fellow—a better mimic I never heard.” “Scamp!” 





company that he found it impossible to keep the | exclaimed the King, laughing, ‘enough of that 


theatre open, though he had spent 42,000fr. 
Under these circumstances the artists had an 
interview with the burgomaster and received his 
permission to continue to perform as a common- 
wealth (en société) as well as his patronage for a 
general benefit, which is to take place this evening. 
“Les Faux Ménages”’ was played one night while it 
was running at the St. Hubert and Moliére 
Theatres at the same time. The new comedy by 
Pailleron depends more upon its lofty and original 
ideas and polished dialogue than plot or strong 
situations. At the Delassements, ‘‘ Les Chevaliers 
du Brouillard,’ which is aversion of “ Jack Shep- 
pard,” ‘La Graéce de Dieu,” and “Le Bosswu” have 
been played to thin houses. 





The following story is ben trovato at least; and 
will furnish a pretty little illustration for the 
compilers of stage anecdotes. It happened at one 
of the minor theatres of Paris. One night the 
leading star of the place—a young lady who play- 
ed all the principal characters—after her last 
scene, caw a modest two-sou bouquet of violets 
fall at her feet. She had the gentle tact to take 
it up graciously, and for several successive even- 
ings a similar tribute was offered her. On 
inquiry, she learnt that this gallantry came from 
a boy of fourteen, an assiduous frequenter of the 
upper gallery, who had squeezed the price of his 
offerings out of his very small savings. The actrice, 
a kind-hearted girl, was touched by the affection 
of her modest adorer, and got one of the figurantes 
to hunt him out and bring him to her. The en- 
amoured youth was standing behind the scenes 
when the lady of his dreams came off the stage. 
With acry he threw himself upon her, much to 
the astonishment of the bystanders. Was he mad? 
No; he had seen a tongue of flame creeping round 
the gauze robes of the actress, and was trying 
with all his might to put out the fire. He suc- 
ceeded so well that the girl escaped unhurt, but 
the courageous youth was conveyed to the nearest 
hespital fearfully burnt. 





The following story is told of the King of 
Bavaria and one of his actors. It is not narrated 
of this player for the first time: probably the 
situation in which he was placed jogged his 
memory and induced him to make use of an old 
device. King Louis, we learn, rather likes the 
society of actors and actresses, when the charms 
of Wagner and his music give him liberty. On 
the day Mdme. Cramer completed her fiftieth year 
on the stage, the King gave hera benefit, and 
after the performance the other actors and 
actresses entertained her. The King hearing of 
this, took it into his head to surprise them by his 
unexpected presence. Mdme, Cramer, whose back 
was turned towards the door, could not, of course, 
see the King enter the room. The King stepped 
quietly up to her, and put his hands over her eyes, 
and said, ‘‘ Guess who it is!” “ Ah!” said Mdme, 
Cramer, “ you again, Monsieur L——? you cer- 
tainly do imitate the King most delightfully.” 
‘“*Oh, does he?” said the somewhat astonished 
King, “I should rather like to see the perform- 
ance. Goon, Monsieur L—, and let me judge 








performance; you shall have the two hundred 
florins, but I shall take care not to ask for a repe- 
tition of it.” 





. Russian literature has just received another 
severe blow in the loss of M. Nestor Koukolnik. 
This well-known writer was born in 1809, and, 
after a distinguished career at the Bezborodko 
school in the town of Niejine, was appointed pro- 
fessor at the Vilna gymnasium. In 1832 he 
quitted this post, and entered into the service of 
the Minister of Finance. ‘Ten years later he was 
induced to change again, and obtained a lucrative 
situation in the War Office, but retired into pri- 
vate life in 1857. He was the author of an exceed- 
ingly numerous string of romances, stories, fairy 
tales, and fugitive pieces, the subjects of which are 
for the most part drawn from Russian antiquities. 
He also founded two flourishing newspapers, La 
Gazette des Beaux Arts and L’ Illustration Russe. M. 
Koukolnik, after leaving the War Office, had 
settled in the south, near the town of Taganrog, 
a milder climate than that of St. Petersburg 
having been recommended on account of his fail- 
ing health. This year, by the advice of his doctors, 
he went through a course of koumyss (mure’s.milk), 
and appeared thoroughly restored to health, but 
died quite suddenly at his house at Taganrog, 
which port is largely indebted to his exertions for 
the establishment of arailway connecting it with 
the town of Kharkoff. 





On Monday some well-known London organists 
made trial of the electric organ which has been 
erected by Messrs. Bryceson Brothers and Com- 
pany in the Church of St. Michael, Cornhill. The 
advantages of the new arrangements by which 
the organist can judge of the effect he produces 
were amply and satisfactorily proved in the ex- 
periments on Monday afternoon. ‘The fine organ 
of St. Michael’s has been revoiced, and in many 
important respects renovated, by Messre. Bryceson, 
and the playing seemed to delight in an equal 
degree those who played and those who listened. 
The insulated cable, communicating with a 
battery close to the organ, passes under tho choir, 
through a pipe, to the console, facing the instru- 
ment at a distance of thirty feet. ‘This cable, an 
inch and a quarter in diamater, contains 336 
wires ; and it constitutes, with the exception of a 
leaden pipe for the swell cylinders, the sole com- 
munication between the organ and the console. 
The principal gentlemen who tested the organ 
were, besides Mr. Richard Limpus, of St. Michael's, 
Principal of the College of Organists, Mr. Henry 
Smart, Mr. Adams (of St. Michael’s-in-the-Fields), 
Mr. J. T. Cooper (of Christ Church, Newgate- 
street), Mr. Frederick Kinkee (of St. Mary’s, Lam- 
beth), Mr. Jekyl (of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square), aud Mr. Augustus L. Tamplin (of St, 
Luke’s, Berwick-street). The result generally was 
very satisfactory. 





Miss Lydia Thompson, the actress, has ad- 
dressed the following letter to a New York 
paper:—“Niblo’s Garden, Feb. 3, 1869. I am 
really ashamed to trouble you on a subject so 
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unimportant as the above, but from the ler atte | 
article that appeared in the Herald of Sunday last, 
in which my name is brought very conspicuously 
forward—excuse me if I am wrong—as a cloak to 
give some critic a somewhat spiteful opportunity 
of contrasting real with imaginary ‘ blondes.’ | 
Now, as I some time ago felt compelled to tell the 
public, through the press, that my hair was not 
brought to its present hue by any artificial means, 
but that I was born a blonde and blonde I will 
‘die,’ it seems etrange that the writer of the 
article in question should be ignorant of that fact, 
as it found publicity in several New York papers; 
therefore it impugns my veracity, and on that 
ground alone | beg to trouble you with this letter, 
which I trust you will kindly publish. I am 
quite willing to submit my bead with its ‘tawny’ 
coloured and offending crop, to be analysed, if 
such a process can be effected ; and, as your critic 
facetiously infers that I have little else either in- 
side or outside my head but my hair, I don’t 
imagine that any chemical process can do me 
much harm. At any rate, as my hair seems to 
form one of my chief attractions, its colour and 
legitimacy must be protected by your obedient 
rervant,—Lyp1a 'THomMPsON,”’ 





A curious action for libel was recently brought 
by the Christy’s Coloured Comedians (known as | 
the €.C.C, Christy Minstrels) against the St. | 
James's Hall troupe of Christy Minstrels. In 
1860 the plaintiffs and defendants came to England 
as a troupe from the United States ‘ Christy 
Minstrels,” and performed together with marked | 
success at St. James's Hall, where they remained | 
for some considerable time. Subsequently they 
visited the provinces as a troupe, but ultimately 
a separation took place, and the defendants re- 
turned to St. James’s Hall, whilst the plaintiffs 
still visited the provinces, calling themselves the 
“ Christy's Coloured Comedian Christy Minstrels,” 
and registering themselves as such. Latterly the 
defendants issued a playbill in all the towns that 
the plaintiffs visited, warning the public against 
being imposed upon, as the “ Original Christy 
Minstrels never perform out of London,” and 
designating all those who took the title of Christy 
Minstrels asimpostors. ‘This the plaintiffs alleged 
At the conclusion of the 
learned counsel's opening, a verdict was agreed to | 
for the plaintiffs—damages, 40s., the defendants 
promising to withdraw the advertisements com- 
plained of, and, in any others issued by them, to 
state in express terms that the statements com- 
plained of are not intended to apply to the C.C.C. 
Christy Minstrels. ‘The case suggests the question, 
why should the existing bands of sable performers 
strive so contentiously about the phantom idea 
of Originality ? Why cannot each content itself 
with resting on its own merits, without reference 
to first principles ? There is no such entity at all 
as Christy’s Minstrels. Christy is dead, and 
minstrelsy (earthly minstrelsy, at all events) is a 
little profitable to him as honour in Falstaff’s 
Catechism is to ‘him that died o’ Wednesday.” 
But as the term Christy Minstrel bas come to 
mean something quite different to its first idea of 
a band of niggers under the management of Mr. 
Christy, and now means any company of black- 
faced vocalists, let all the rival bands keep it if 
they list, but let them discard that ambiguous 
word, Original. They are all original in the 
sense that they are descended from Adam; but 
beyond that there is no originality about any of 
them, more than in Martin Scriblerus’s stockings 
which were darned so often that not above three 
threads of the original worsted remained. Let 
then the St. George's Hall serenaders call them- 
selves the Royal Christy Minstrels, and the 
longer resident company dub themselves St. 
James's Christy Minstrels (St. Jomes’s is a Royal 
palace, so the rivals are equally matched); and 
let all successive bands call themselves by a dis- 
tinctive appellation, each discarding the word 
Original, which with so much bandying about has 
become meaningless, 





was a libel upon them, 


history of prize competitions and their results. In 
these affairs the race is anything but to the swift, 
and rarely is the battle to the strong. 


tition, but he who carried off the first prize obtained 
no more, and the plan was pronounced impracticable 


hall is an accident. 
was at Birmingham when he learnt there was a prize 
offered for the best musie-hall, and it was the last 
day for sending in the drawings. 


variations, on a card, and sent it to the committee. 
| won the prize, although he did not altogether build 


/the hall. The Liverpool Hall was another accident. 
| In this case the prize was carried off by a mere boy in 


| 
|may be reckoned by hundreds and thousands, new 





PRIZES FOR CHURCH MUSIC. 





A very amusing book might be made out of the 


Our Royal 
Exchange is the result in a way of prize compe- 


from beginning to end. The Birmingham music- 


Mr. Hansom, of cab notoriety, 


He turned into a 
print-shop, looked over some engravings of ancient 
Greek temples; fixed upon one, copied it, with 


The old Greek proved irresistible, and Mr. Hansom 


comparison with his opponents. Of the houses of 
parliament, our government offices, national gal- 
leries, and other prize results we need say nothing. 
They speak for themselves, 

Prize music is commonly a failure. The incom- 
petent rush in, and the contention lies between those 
who know little or nothing of what is wanted. Our 
church music, like every thing else, is in a state of 
transition, the choirs are enlarging, those who pre- 
tend to sing choir music and do sing it after a sort, 


choir effects are sought for in new ways—the piano 
is heard from a mass of voices, and the forte comes 
out in the unisonous passage, the soli quartet is 
turned into a part-song, and the obbligato organ 
part is made as important, if not more so, than the 
vocal. There is no expression peculiar to sacred music, 
nothing sacred ; all phrases however secular are now 
considered fit and proper for the sanctuary provided 
they be pretty and sentimental. The last opera is ran- 
sacked for its newest effect, its quaint or meretri- 
cious turns ; the burden of the popular song is seized 
hold of, the new andante in the last symphony, the 
freshest form in the last pianoforte study—all are 
appropriated and dragged into the new Te Deum, 
Magnijicat, and Nune Dimittis. The old forms are 
worn ot, and cease to appeal to the watchful ears 
of our large congregations. Such tiny blossoms as 
a duet for two boys, to the words ‘“‘ He, remembering 
His mercy ;” the trio to “To be a light to lighten 
the Gentiles; the quartet, ‘* Vouchsafe, O Lord,” 
are gone. ‘The forms are too brief, the phrases cold 
}and inexpressive, and the opportunity for vocal 
| power mistaken, or missed altogether. Our cathedral 
|musie has not developed, and the poverty of its 
means of execution has prevented the due perform- 
jance of what we have. In these days of large 
|gatherings, it is no wonder that mere scholarly 
|musie should lose its attraction, and that some- 
| thing broader should be desired. Mendelssohn 
‘has taught us that our prose hymns are grand 
| lyries, and demand in musie all that imagination 
and intellect can bring to bear upon them. People 
are beginning to have faith in the lyric, and require 
faith of the musician. The lyric is a life-breathing 
|thing springing up from heart and soul, and the 
|choir must bear witness of the emotion. The 
| Simeon of ancient days had lived over his time, but 
| he was not to depart until he had seen the coming 
jof Shiloh; he was not to enter into his rest, to 
|join the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
juntil his eyes beheld the light of the Gentiles 
| and the glory of Israel. The day and the hour are 
present, and he sees for himself, and may now 
depart. What the yearning of his heart for peace 
and rest was we gather from the passionate expres- 
sion of his song; but who ever heard, in any 
cathedral service extant, any even pretended por- 
traiture of the feeling? What can be said of the 
musical learning, of the executive capacity, of the 
devotional feeling that mark the compositions set to 
this hymn? Are they not asa rule repugnant to the 
true emotion demanded, and wanting in any spirit 
that can engage the affections? The composer 
probably intended to give some kind of pleasure 
from the performance of his Nunc Dimittis, but it 
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tion of the situation of the poet, or any Principle of 











- truth. Poor Simeon is generally represented gg of 


mild and placid cast, and nothing he said has been 
thought worthy of the solemn or beautiful, Nor hag 
the lyric of the Blessed Virgin fared much better 
than the Song of Simeon, for the greater part of our 
Magnificats breathe of imbecility and unreality, 

No doubt a change is called for in the setting to 
choir music of these poems of daily use, but we can 
scarcely imagine the end will be gained by offering 
some five guineas for the best rendering, Un. 
questionably musical art is in that state that the 
desired feeling can be gained, and no one yi] pre- 
tend to affirm that church music must be stationary 
and incapable of modification. But five-guines 
prizes will not secure the services of great artists, 
nor does the notion of competition assist to tho 
exercise of any agency associated with high feeling. 
‘‘T am always very stupid if I write for a prize, ang 
my sister carries away the crown.” Such was Mep. 
delssohn’s opinion and experience of prize Writing, 
and the experience of every great artist will confirm 
them. As a rule our composers shun any decided 
representation of feeling, for we rarely, if ever, hear 
the solemn, and never the spiritual. They yill 
neither pray with the Kyrie Eleison, nor rejoice 
with the Gloria in Excelsis. One would imagine, 
with the late King of Prussia, that “they do 
not want to be saved nor to pray at all.” It costs 
nothing to feign a feeling, if it be difficult to realise 
it: whether Haydn and Mozart really felt the deep 
tranquillity of the Benedictus, and the joyful exube- 
rance of the Osanna, it is not for us to say; but 
they composed as if they did. They said in their 
creeds, ‘* We believe in the crucifixion, the death 
and burial; we believe in the resurrection and the 
life everlasting.” But our composers do not, or if 
they do they are ashamed of expressing their belief. 
Nothing is sweet, nothing graceful, nothing solemn 
or dignified. Our canticle music is built up 
on a principle of selection, a favouritism for mean 
thoughts, a reliance on small acquirements 
and small abilities. Fancy is deposed and origi- 
nality is forbidden. What is called for is the 
gravity and magnificence of three men and a few 
boys—here a prodigiously fine wailing effect, there 
a rattle through the vast building of pedal pipes, 
shrill mixtures and drowned voices. 

To write music with true expression and strong 
feeling is not given to every one, and it entails 
fatigue and exhaustion. The execution of the 
inventive faculty in a right and just way is of all 
tasks one of the most anxious, and unless practised 
with wisdom and reserve leads to destruction. 
Purcell and Pergolesi, Mozart and Mendelssohn, 
are warnings of what follows from drawing too 
uninterruptedly upon the brain and the heart. 
Without expecting or desiring to set all our 
young prize competitors at work upon _ heart 
music and spirit-song, we hope something 
may be done towards investing our prose office 
hymns in newer and more truthful forms. The 
first thing to do, after acquiring the power of 
making music, is to gain the power of realising any 
particular emotion. We have no grave musle, n0 
solemn music, because our composers are never grave 
or solemn themselves. They do not believe in the 
serious things surrounding them. We have nothing 
joyful and exhilarating, because those who write 
music see nothing to be joyous or thankful for. 
Five guineas will not extract the feeling. Those 
who offer the fee will find all this out, and some 
have found it out. Before any decided success can 
attend these prize essays, the fee-givers must learn 
to feel for these church lyrics, They cannot expect 
the young composer to be more holy or just than 
themselves. And by the time they have learnt to 
feel for themselves they will, we doubt not, have 
come to the rational conclusion that a paltry antl 
is not the right way of making composers or making 
good service-music. 





FEROCIOUS CRITICISM. 








A series of well-intentioned but very 7 
articles appearing in the Leader on the ethies of the 
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compelled to question some of the writer's premises, 
and dissent from many of his conclusions. The 
sight of a theatre appears to act Upon our contem- 
porary much as that of a red rag is said to act upon 
a bull of strong passions and feeble powers of 
reflection. We do not say that our contemporary 
shares these latter taurine failings: we only 
notice that his attacks upon the modern stage, 
upon its occupants and supporters and the laws 
which govern it, have in them the character of a 
headlong bovine rush. The writer goes angrily at 
his subject, caring not who may be in the way, over- 
setting friend and foe, sparing neither age nor sex. 
As may be expected, he hits the mark sometimes— 
swoops down upon a real grievance. Decapitation 
;; an acknowledged cure for headache, and this is 
the remedy which the Leader applies. By charging 
right and left—questioning everybody’s pretension 
to merit, and doling out an universal sentence of 
intellectual death, our friend of - course passes 
deserved judgment on some. But the innocent 
suffer with the guilty in treatment like this. In his 
fierce desire to reform the stage of its admitted im- 
perfections, the writer would fain clear the stage 
altogether, as a preliminary. Let us have clean 
boards, and then begin to people the theatre over 
again, by a sort of Spartanic process which shall 
suffocate the incapable actors and actresses in their 
début, and leave only the healthy children of 
Thespis. First to sweep the stage of the existing 
players. Mr. Fechter is ‘‘ a ridiculous hybrid embodi- 
ment,” who ‘reproduces the emotionalism of the 
café, and shows how passion may discover itself 
when fired by sugar and water.” Mr. Sothern owes 
all his prestige to Messrs. Willing & Co.’s posters, 
and as to the ability with which he created his first 
great part, ‘“‘no fool is so perfectly a fool as the 
fool.” Mr. Benjamin Webster, ‘ far from being fit 
to act, is barely fit to prompt.” And we are promised 
afew more pronouncements on the foremost actors 
in future articles. 

Now this kind of writing, though no one can ques- 
tion its courage, is brave only with the fire of in- 
discretion. The Leader will have much ado to 
persuade the world that Mr. Sothern is only remark- 
able for enacting folly, that Mr. Fechter is a mere 
café swaggerer, and that Mr. Webster is fit simply 
“to renew the duties of the call-boy.”” That imper- 
fections exist in the best embodiment of the actor’s 
art is readily conceivable; and the merits being 
conceded, a reader will also listen to a judicious 
exposition of the faults also. But an absolute and 
contemptuous denial of all merit simply closes the ears 
and hardens the heart. Can any style of criticism hope 
to induce reformation on the actor's part which opens 
with, “Sir, you are a fool, a booby, and a quack. 
You owe all your reputation to advertisements and 
bill-posters, acting upon the ignorance of a benighted 
public. You have no business on the stage at all, 
fven asa super, Be off!” That there are many 
conceited actors ag well as many indifferent ones, 
the class of players will themselves admit; but what 
immeasurable rashness of assertion is comprised in 
the following sentence :—‘* The race of Sotherns, 
and Fechters, and Websters, and the innumerable 
tribes that hauntthe purlieus of the Strand, bloated 
in their self-importance, dropsical with the egotism 
of the paltriest conceit, have grown obnoxious as 
evil odours, and smell raukly in the noses of those 
who know them.” The charge is contrary to 
fact, There is no race of Sotherns, and Fechters, 
and Websters, to begin with, The race of 
Fechter comprises Mr. Fechter and Mr. Bandmann, 
unless the Leader would also include Mr. Kendal of 
the Haymarket in the family, on the ground of his 
imitations in “ The Frightful Hair.” Mr, Sothern 
has no particular imitator, and we are unaware that 
he “haunts the purlieus of the Strand,” whatever 
the process of haunting may be. And Mr. Webster 
“ands sufficiently alone also ; to bracket him with 
the race of  haunters” is as veracious as to say 
that he cannot act at all. Critics may laugh good- 
lumouredly at Mr. Webster's supper oratory, and 
may grow serious at the pretensions of the Royal 
Dramatic College; but even the enemies of the 

‘lphi manager cannot contest his ability in such 
parts as Robert Landry and Tartuffe, not to men- 


tion the roles of his which are the birth of later 
years. 

In its strictures on dramatic morals the Leader 
is more inclined to be just: that is to say, not 
having a direct victim in front, but an admittedly 
bad system, the blows dealt command better sym- 
pathy. It is pertinent enough to the situation, 
that an article aimed at what the writer called 
“The white ants of the stage’ came out on the day 
when the Lord Chamberlain's circular was made 
public. These ‘white ants,” according to the 
writer, are female in gender, and they under- 
mine the stage in all directions. The evil which 
strikes at ali healthy growth of the drama is the 
‘pernicious system employed by many London 
managers of displacing young salaried actresses in 
favour of showy and notorious courtesans who pay 
them only too handsomely to be allowed to do the 
work, or pretend to do it. To the dramatist the 
evils of this in every way detestable system come 
home almost as directly as to the actress. A low 
standard of public taste, resulting more or less 
directly from the impolitic use of their powers by 
theatrical managers, represses fatally all serious 
exertions on the dramatist’s part.” This is un- 
doubtedly true. It is fatal to a young dramatist to 
be compelled to work under these conditions. It 
may well disgust him with his career, or on the 
other hand may warp at the outset his honest 
love of art. But in what class of theatre can such 
a system as this prevail? The writer postulates a 
hypothetical case. 

‘The Theatre Royal Diabolos is not under the 
control of a manager, but ostensibly of a manageress 
—Mademoiselle Placidie Camélia (nationality not 
by any means clearly determined by the names she 
bears); and the last theatre in London where a 
person knowing in such matters would expect to 
find good acting is the Diabolos. Mademoiselle 
Placidie, though she has been in halt a score 
theatres as a dancer, does not pretend to know 
anything about acting; she only knows about the 
ballet, and burlesques, and splendid dresses, and 
pretty women. ‘The theatre, in fact, means little 
more than pretty women and splendid dresses, as 
she understands it; and it was from that point of 
view that she first looked towards the Diabolos, 
when she heard that it was to let-—as it mostly is.” 


The writer then shows the call of Mademoiselle 
Placidie to assume managerial responsibilities. 
She can dress to the limits of fashion, can eat 
Richmond dinners, and drive wonderful ponies. 
She has no money, but that is dispensable in taking 
a theatre. 


“No great trouble was taken about the organisa- 
tion of a strong company. That was not the point 
upon which Mademoiselle Placidie Camélia was 
likely to be at all anxious. What she was anxious 
about—that is to say, as anxious as she could be 
about anything—was shortly indicated in the shape 
of a public announcement that a number of ‘ ladies 
of elegant appearance’ were required to complete 
the company then being formed for the Theatre 
Royal Diabolos. During many days the street in 
which the Diabolos stands was thronged with minia- 
ture broughams, and every post brought handsful 
of cartes de visite, in answer to the demand for 
‘ladies of elegant appearance.’ The only difficulty 
was as to choice. The terms—no salary, and the 
lady to find her own dresses—were instantly closed 
with, as being those usual in such cases.” 

The stage of such a theatre is thronged with persons 
who have no claims whatever beyond their broughams, 
their elegant appearance, and their ability to pay 
the manager instead of being themselves paid. But 
though the Theatre Royal Diabolos may for a time 
lend countenance to such a system, and even induce 
imitators, such establishments must always con- 
stitute the exception among theatres. And 
what the Leader has not shown, they must in- 
variably collapse. The system is not remunerative : 
it finishes with a melancholy tableau of No Treasury, 
of groans and imprecations, of the flight of the 
manager, and a relegation of the brougham pro- 
prietors to their former obscurity. These ‘things 
are sores in the dramatic body, but uot such as to 
affect the actual vitality of the drama. That is still 
healthy and progressive—happily for art. The 
existent nuisance is of course appreciable, as the 
writer says. ‘' While these women occupy the stage 





the young actress is robbed of her opportunity for 





practice and possible improvement in her art. All 
the best actresses of past ages reached eminence 
step by step; the girl who would go upon the stage 
to-day finds the very ground she is alone capable of 
treading handed over to the possession of some 
disreputable woman, into whose head the idea of 
fitting herself to earn a living as an actress hag 
never for a moment entered.” Yes, but it does 
not last. That is the great consolation. The 
system of things which has given us our Nelly 
Moores and Kate Terrys and made them famous, 
cannot be hopeless. Ability and virtue will still 
rise to the top, despite the score of shames which 
exist. 

One word as to an unconscious injustice which the 
Leader has done in the article last referred to. It 
begins its comments with a parody of a late adver- 
tisement :—** Mademoiselle Aspasie Troisétoiles begs 
to announce that she has seceded from the company 
of the—” &e, &e.; and on this the Leader proceeds 
to sketch an imaginary character of actress—an 
essentially unadmirable character—which it calls 
Mademoiselle Troisétoiles. Now such an advertise- 
ment really appeared, but the name attached was that 
of an honourable and a clever actress— one known and 
respected. Our contemporary sketches an East End 
corps-de-ballet girl, with ‘‘ an enamelled coun- 
tenance ;"’ so that the picture cannot be said to 
apply. But there are people either ignorant enough 
or stupid enough to apply it, with grave injustice. 
It is dangerous to paraphrase events in this fierce 
fashion. 





WANTED A CENSOR! 





Two very obvious morals may be elicited from the 
circular of the Lord Chamberlain about the impro- 
priety of costume in the ladies of the Metropolitan 
theatres—that theatrical manners ought to be 
amended, and that the dramatic censorship should 
be improved out of existence. 

That the censorship is committed to a court 
official is an anomaly apparent to everybody. The 
press has no officer of state to mount guard over its 
morals, and one naturally inquires why the stage 
should endure a surveillance which is deemed need- 
less for the press. Public opinion has been sufficient 
to preserve the purity of the one, and there seems to 
be no reason to doubt that it would be able to exert 
an equally salutary influence over the other. If the 
doctrine of free trade be applicable to newspapers, 
why should not the same economic principles hold 
good in the case of plays and players? It seems 
hardly reasonable that pieces should require for 
their production the imprimatur of a court official, 
and, together with the mode of their performance, 
be dependent upon the special knowledge and the 
ethical opinion of the personage who for the time 
being occupies the position of Lord Chamberlain. 

These remarks gain striking confirmation when 
we observe the Lord Chamberlain affecting a 
prudish ignorance of the very subject which it is 
his province to supervise, and appearing to be above 
his business, The Lord Chamberlain takes care to 
state that he has never been present at the 
‘questionable exhibitions” of which he complains, 
that his information is derived from ‘ observations 
in the press,’ and that he stigmatises these ladies 
on hearsay or second-hand evidence. Had Lord 
Sydney taken the trouble to acquaint himself by 
personal inspection with his duties instead of waiting 
for the press to instruct him, this mischief might 
not have advanced so far. The warning of the Lord 
Chamberlain has precisely the faults of the apparel 
at which he is so grievously shocked: “it begins 
too late, and it ends too soon.” 

An official dramatic censorship is an evil, for go 
long as it devolves upon a functionary to maintain 
stage decorum, audiences either suppose that there 
can be nothing wrong, or that it is no business of 
theirs to interfere. Once, however, invest the 
public with the responsibility of preserving the 
morality of its amusements, and short will be the 
shrift of attempted impropriety. 

The most casual acquaintance with the stage is 
enough to impress the fact that of late years it 





has been advancing from suggestion to indelicacy ; 
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from indelicacy almo 
The English stage 
Having filched its wit and botched it in the thieving 
by traductions, we 


€ to the verge of obseenity. 


rivals in laxity its French model. | 


now with happier efforts pro- 


ceed to steal its vice. Last season we had the 
meretricion Can-can of the Mabille and the 
Closerie—a dance unjustly treated except it receive 


its title in full of Can-can d'enfer ; and this 


we have been threatened with the 


season 
r¢ igning belle of 
the demi-monde. This spectacle was alone wanting 
to complete the parallel and make London cor- 
respond with Paris. 

§ One has not to go far to seek the effect of this 
state of things upon the audiences, performers, and 
authors of the drama. Men and women of culture 
are driven away from our boxes and our stalls, and 
their places are taken by the brainless noodles of 
Actresses 


ion decline to be put to such 


both sexes. with a genuine calling for their 


profes ‘vile uses ;” 
and moreover their talent is in no request, for good 
acting would be thrown away. ‘Thus the stage is 
rapidly getting drugged with “ protected ladies” 
whose vestiges of histrionic aptitude are as scant 
as their vestments, and whose sole qualifications 
are female limbs developed at the expense of female 
modesty. To our thinking, the commercial argu- 
ment, as it is culled, which some members of the 
profession have not been ashamed to urge in de- 
We 
told that the patrons of the drama are participes 
that it is 


and supply, a matter of £ 8. d., and that managers 


fence, is the crowning effrontery of all. are 


criminis ; simply a question of demand 
encourage these exhibitions only because they pay. 

A remedy somewhat more effective than the Lord 
Chamberlain’s bulletin, “just hinting a fault and 
hesitating a dislike,” seems requisite to cure this 
we to Wok 
for the remedy save to the growing sensitiveness of 


increasing evil. ‘To what quarter are 


the public, and the denunciations of the press ? 





REV. WARD BEECHER ON THE STAGE. 


** Rational Amuse- 
ments’ recently delivered in New York by the 


In the course of a lecture on 


THE ORCHESTRA. 
Dumpty” had three hundred nights of it. (Loud 
The “ White Fawn” triumphed for a 
season, while “King Lear” stood out in the cold. 
The theory of | 
theatres was all well enough—facts were the only | 
things against them. The high drama could not be 


Jaughter.) 


(Renewed laughter and applause.) 


Even 
in Paris the drama could not be sustained unless 
assisted by the Government. It was urged by 
eminent men like Dr. Bellows that if Christian men 


resort to the others in order to secure profits. 


took the matter in hand, encouraged good dramas 
and frowned on bad ones, the theatre might be 
His theory, however, was to have no 
amusement that must first go into quarantine to 
The theatre gathered 
Fact showed that it 
On the whole 
he considered the theatre a failure; not, perhaps, 
so bad as many represented, but certainly not so 


redeemed. 


cover up its beggarly defects. 
about it 


demoralised, and that was enough. 


evil associations. 


good as those who advocated its claims alleged, 





WHAT OUR NEIGHBOURS THINK. 

The Lord Chamberlain’s letter on the subject of 
theatrical costume has attracted a great deal of 
attention in France. ‘The political papers, or 
grands journaux, especially those of the Opposition, 
are much struck by the amenity of the Chamber- 
lain’s language, and point to the form of his 
communication as a model which high function- 
aries in France would do well to follow. The 
unpolitical papers, or petits journaua, discuss the 
matter of the letter; and M. Théodore Grave, in 
the Figaro, regards the whole affair as a capital 
joke, and adds that from his intimate know- 
ledge of the English character he can safely say 
that it will be so considered in England. 
‘IT do not believe,” he says, “asa rule, inthe 
sincerity of such protestations as these, but fora 
man who like myself knows the English charac- 
ter thoroughly, it is impossible tosee in it anything 
more than a fantastic eccentric movement; the 
product of that old leaven of humouristic wit 





Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, the theatre was alluded 
to in the following terms :—Was it in any important 
asked Mr. Was it 
an educator of taste? Was it promotive of good 


sense an instructor? Beecher. 
morals? Was it an important element of public 
He wished not to attack or defend 
the theatre on moral respects. Assuming it not to 
be bad and the profession more respectable, he only 


amusement ? 


inquired whether it served any considerable purpose 
In their 
nature they reached but a small class of society. 


of amusement and pleasurable instruction. 


Theatres were at best but the occasional amusement 
of classes in a city and to strangers resorting there. 
They could not be provided for the people. They 
were too enormously expensive. It required an 
income to sustain a theatre that would support 
They fur 


nished only a limited amusement, and they were 


twenty clubs, societies, and lecturers. 
for the most part of the lowest kind of amusement, 
namely, *‘ pastimes.” He thought, therefore, that 
the exaggerated claims for theatrical entertainments 
could not be sustained. Once or twice in a lifetime 
the actor gave the cultivated a higher conception of 
Shakespeare, but how often did the cultivated obtain 
He might be asked whether he 
read Shakespeare, and if so, why not see him repre- 
sented ; And he 
answered, because he was so much better in the 
reading than in the representations on the stage. 
Some of the most remarkable portions of Shake- 
speare were spoiled upon the stage. What harrow- 
ing scenes could be conjured up in the reading of 
the witches’ scene in “ Macbeth”? What was 
more ridiculous than the witches on the stage? 
(Laughter). 
produced at the theatres he had far less objection. 
The moral and mirthful dramas, he thought, were 
the theatres’ strong point. They produced laughter, 
and that was the strength of the theatre; but they 
wére good for nothing else. Theatres had not been 
able to sustain the drama. “ Hamlet’? was pro- 


more by reading. 


why not hear him recited ? 


To the second and third rate dramas 


duced perhaps ten times in the year, while “ Zumpty 


which belongs almost always to the fellow- 
| countrymen of the celebrated Swift.” England, 
| continues M. de Grave, is the only country in 
{which man is allowed to bathe in public stark 
| naked. At the sea-side in England he has seen 
| the British Triton in a state of absolute nudity, 
and at ten yards distant “fair young girls with 
chaste brows and with the bearing of Mignon 
talking and looking on without seeming in the 
least disconcerted.” He is of opinion then, that 
as long as an actor takes care, in appearing on 
the English stage, to wear at least a pair 
of bathing drawers, there will be no danger 
of shocking the modesty of the  gentle- 
men or even of the ladies, in the audience depart- 
ment. As to the French origin of the indecency 
which is suid to have invaded the English stage, 
he calls the attention of the Lord Chamberlain to 
the undeniable fact that this invasion was en- 
couraged and aided by the British aristocracy. 
When Mdlle. Schneider visited London, ‘the 
elegant, the aristocratic public, lords and ladies, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales at their head, 
all hurried to applaud the slightly accentuated 
‘cascades’ of the worthy spouse of Menelaus;” 
but ‘in spite of the transparency of the peplums, 
the scantiness of the tunics, no outcry was raised 
then.” 





THE HUMAN VOICE. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sin,—Register is that property in voice which 
enables a certain number of notes of the same 





and head; others into three—chest, throat, and 











! 
| power of changing voice into its differe 
supported now, and so the theatre was obliged to | 





a 
persons to suppose that they have Separat 
voices for each of these divisions; and hence it P 
usual and far more correct to allude to these 
three registers as lower, middle, and upper 
The vocal ligaments preside over this function or 
‘ a nt registers, 
and in carrying it out, changes are wrought Which 
necessitate the introduction of an additiong] 
action in the vocal instrument. This additiona} 
action comprises that of the upper or false yoo 
ligaments, and of two cartilages attached to the 
two lower ortrueones. The middle register, which 
= inclusive, is that 

to 

of which we have been speaking in describing the 

physiology of voice, and in its production the true oy 

lower vocal ligaments alone in conjunction with the 

tube areconcerned. These true vocal ligaments run 

from before, backwards, and are inserted into two 

cartilages, named the arytenoid cartilages, whic, 

are capable of being approximated or separated 

by the action of the ligaments. When the vojea 
goes into the lower register, that is, when it falls 
below C, these cartilages are brought particularly 
into play; for not only is the larynx lowered go 
as to lengthen the upper portion of the pipe, but 
the vocal ligaments are stretched to their greatest 
length and include in their action the vibration 
of the arytenoid cartilages. Two results follow, 
first, the lowering of the voice, consequent on the 
elongation of the pipe; and next, a certain rough 
quality of tone is imparted to the voice, from the 
coarse action of the arytenoid cartilages. The 
action of these cartilages during vibration 
resembles somewhat that of reeded tongues, 
that is, there is a tendency to close and open, 
or approximate and separate; thus imparting to 
the voice that objectionable reedy quality of tone 
so characteristic of uncultivated or improperly 
taught vocelists. Passing from this lower into 
the middle register the larynx ascends, the action 
of the arytenoid ceases, and the voice progresses 
through the successive tones, till it reaches the 
termination of this middle register, which is 
generally E flat. Here the true vocal ligaments 
are at their highest natural state of tension ; they 
are incapable of further effort, and so for the pro- 
duction of higher notes they transfer their action to 
the upper or false vocal ligaments, which carry out 
the tones of the upper register or falsetto voice. 
It is strange to find authorities endeavouring, 
by a laboured and seemingly scientific process, 
to explain this falsetto voice by some action 
other than that of the false vocal ligaments; and 
denying to them any function or uses whatever. 
Bennatiand Dodert were convinced it was pro- 
duced at a part somewhat higher than the 
ordinary voice, and considered it to be due to the 
current of air pitched by some peculiar process 
into the back of the nose!! whilst others assigned 
its productions to the true vocal ligaments. All 
these men seem to forget that nature is an 
economist in everything, and creates nothing in 
vain; and that when she created four vocal liga- 
ments in the human organs of voice, four 
ligaments were necessary, and less than four 
would not do. If, however, all voice is to be ex 
plained by the action of the true vocal liga- 
ments there is no use assignable for the 
upper or false ones, and it becomes apparent that 
nature was improvident in creating them, a view 
which cannot for a moment beentertained. Noris 
such a view necessary or consistent; for if we 
observe the action of the paits, even externally, 
we sec sufficient to convince us that the action of 
the true vocal ligaments ceases with the completion 


——— -»#y 


usually ranges from 





of the middle register; and consequently, that the 


, action requisite for the production of sounds of 
tone, though not of the same pitch, to be uttered | higher pitch must be taken up by some other 
independently of certain other notes of a diferent | part. Up to the last note of the middle register 
tone, but of successive pitch. Some authorities | the larynx gradually ascends, and the space betwee 
divide the voice into two registers only—chest |the thyroid and cricoid cartilages—called the 


crico-thyroid space—is closed, that is, the ericoid 


head. This last division is convenient, but the (which is the ring cartilage at the bottom of the 
terms are most inappropriate, since they lead | laryux) and the thyroid cartilages are drawn tog? 
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ther tightly; for the muscles which move the lower 
ligaments are attached to these cartilages con" 
jintly, and therefore the tension of the liga- 
ments, acting on both cartilages alike, draws 
them firmly together. In order, however, that 
the false ligaments at the top of the larynx 
should act, i.c. approximate, it is necessary that 
the tension at the lower portion of the larynx, 
or that portion acted on by the true ligaments, 
should cease ; and so it does—immediately that a 
falsetto note is about being produced the true 
ligaments relax, and the crico-thyroid space opens 
at once; the laryn, at the same time, continues its 
ascent until the highest note of the register is reached 
This opinion is altogether at variance with that of 
Bishop, who states that on the completion of the 
primary register, the larynx descends before ascend- 
ing for the falsetto notes. It is somewhat surpris- 
ing that a man of such acknowledged attainments 
as Bishop should commit himself to statements so 
grossly at variance with recognisable facts, and 
which the most trifling and ordinary observation 
would serve to correct. Let any one place the 
finger on the thyroid cartilage and run up the 
scale from the primary register to the falsetto, 
and it will convince him that the larynx ascends 
through every register the entire time that the 
pitch ascends, without any descent, rest, or break. 
Then let him reconcile this fact with the following 
extract from Bishop’s treatise on the voice, in the 
Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology, and ask 
himself what confidence he can have in such 
theories, or in the system of teaching founded on 
such theories. Speaking of the falsetto voice, 
and alluding to the fact that the lower vocal 
ligaments relax at the termination of the middle 
register, he says: ‘‘At the same moment the 
larynx falls, and the vocal tube is lengthened, 
although during these changes the tone becomes 
more acute.’ He italicises the latter words as if 
he would imply that such a result is another of 
those acoustic paradoxes with which the wind- 
pipe theorists favour us; but, since the fact is 
that the vocal tube is shortened and not lengthened, 
there is no more of a paradox in one case than in 


the other; and Bishop's statement remains as the | THE IRREPRESSIBLE SCENE-PAINTER. 
only paradox to be explained, either by himself | 


or the unnamed “ many musical persons” who 
could verify his observations. Apologising for 


trespassing so far on your space—I am, sir, your 


obedient servant, 
1, Hatch-street, Dublin. 


G. J. Lee. 





MR. PIERSON’S “JERUSALEM.” 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—Many years ago a new oratorio was pro- 
duced at Norwich Festival, the composer an 
Englishman. I allude to Pierson’s “ Jerusalem.” 
Itwas said to be a remarkable and grand work, 
and undoubtedly from the pen of a genius. The 
“Jerusalem” has just been revised and curtailed 
by the author, so as to bring it into reasonable 
limits. Is there any possibility of its being per- 
formed in London or elsewhere ?— Yours, &c., 


R. W. 





THE OPERA AT LISBON. 





Lispon, 12th Feb., 1869. 

The sisters Marchisio have just terminated 
their engagement at S. Carlos. Here, as in 
Paria and London, they created a great sensation 
i the duets from “Norma” ‘ Semiramide,” 
“Sapho,” and Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater,” but they 
we not, as is supposed by many in England, only 
great in duets, Malle. Carlotta Marchisio-Cos- 
wlli’s magnificent veice and brilliant execution 
tained for her a great success in the ‘* Sonnam- 
ula,” and her rendering of the “ Inflammatus” 
{rom Rossini’s *« Stabat Mater,’’ which was given 
on the occasion of a performance in honour of the 
late maestro, was most sublime and created a 
furore. Mlle, Barbara Marchisio, the contralto, 





in “ Cenerentola,” added another leaf to the many 
laurels she has already won—her singing of “ Non 
piu mesta” being a marvellous piece of execution. 
The quality of her voice—rich, pure, and even, 
together with its extraordinary flexibility—showed 
to great advantage in this much-admired rondo 





of Rossini, and at the finale a cry of admiration, 
followed by prolonged and enthusiatic applause, 
greeted the charming singer, who after having 
repeated therondo was called forward several times. | 
These outbursts of enthusiasm speak well in favour | 
of the sisters, for the Portuguese (at any rate the | 
generality), rarely admire a singer unless either a | 
screecher or a beauty; yet the Mdmes. Marchisi?® | 
by their magnificent voices and superior talent | 
have won the hearts of all true lovers of music, | 
and it is with deep regret that we bid them fare- 
well. The king has nominated them honorary | 
singers at the palace, but I fear it will be long} 
before they return to Lisbon, as after fulfilling | 
their engagements in Spain and Italy they! 
intend proceeding to St. Petersburg. ‘ L’Afri-| 
caine” is now being performed at St. Carlos for the | 
first time, and so far it has been very well received. | 
The principal singers are Mdmes. Rey Balla, | 
Corradi, MM. Nandin, Merly, and Galvani. The} 
first night’s performance lasted over six hours. | 
Since the season commenced last October the | 
following operas have been produced :—* Ii| 
Barbiere di Seviglia,” “ Semiramide,” ‘‘ Cenerentola,” | 
“ William Tell,” “ Rigoletto,” “I Lombardi,” “ Mac- | 
beth,” “ Polinto,” ‘ Faust,” ‘* Sapho,” (Pacini) | 
“* Don Giovanni,” ‘Don Pasquale,” ‘I! Matrimonio | 
Segreto,” ‘‘ Norma,” ‘ La Sonnambula,” ‘ Crispino 
ela Comare,” “ Don Bucefalo,” &e. The singers at 
present in Lisbon are Mdmes. Rey Balla, Massini, 
Corradi, Grassi, Messrs. Naudin, Corsi, Merly, 
Bottero, Pacini, and Galvani. Tasca (the tenor) 
sang here twice, but he met with such a bad 
reception that he was compelled to retire. M. 
Lefrane was also here for about six weeks, but he 
is now in Naples fulfilling an engagement at the 
Opera Company. ‘This season is probably the 
best ever known in 8S. Carlos. 


| 














| increase. 








The following remarks, which we reproduce 
from the Daily Telegraph, indicate with some 
force an absurdity which is manifestly on the 


We have remarked that the divers functions 
and attributes of the artist, the artisan, and the 
mechanic have been so fantastically blended on 
our stage, as to make an “enlightened British 
audience ” arrive in many cases at the conclusion 
that all this prodigious salmagundi of showman- 
ship has been produced by the scene-painter’s own 
hand and “out of his own head.” Pit and 
gallery, therefore, join in boisterous unison to 
raise a “ call” for Mr. Brush. Mr. Brush ‘‘ comes 
on,” sometimes in the after saloon of the good 
ship ‘‘ Chickabiddy,” or on the quarter deck of 
the galleon ‘‘ Vasco de Gama,” sometimes in the 
gilded halls of Sardanapalus; sometimes in the 
heart of the Great Desert of Gobi, sometimes on 
the topmost plateau of the Himalaya Mountains. 
He comes on smiling, now in evening costume, as 
though he had quite expected the delicate com- 
pliment of a “‘call;’’ now in the ordinary apparel 
of an English gentleman; now in a working 
jacket and overalls thickly smeared with paint, as 
though he had been summoned in hot haste from 
his atelier. We are bound to tell Mr. Brush and 
his colleagues that we have had a great deal too 
much of this kind of thing. The practice of “ call- 
ing” for scene painters is in bad taste, and 
compliance with it is unseemly. When the 
artist has proper’y done his work, the best 
thing he can do is to go home to his rest, 
and thank Heaven for all things. On “ first 
nights” his presence behind the scenes may 
be explained by a laudable desire to see that no 
hitch takes place in his elaborate “set” or 
“change;’’ but when the piece is in working 
order, the master carpenter, and not the artist. 
should be responsible for the proper conduct of 
the machinery. There is something intolerable in 
the idea of a painter’s lying in wait at the wing, 
to be ultimately pushed on the stage by the 
prompter, when it is thought that the clamour 





for “Brush! Brush!” has attained sufficient’ 








— 


volume. Superbly ridiculous is the aspect of the 
artist in his nineteenth-century apparel, stalking 
on among a bevy of ballet-girls or gnomes, bowing 
in a sheepish manner while the reiterated shouts 
of “ Brayvo Brush!’ salute his ear. As for the 
pit and gallery, they cry ‘“‘ Brayvo Brush !” much 
for the same reason that made the audi- 
ence at the Eagle Saloon, a generation since, 
ery “Brayvo Rous!” They want something to 
screech about. ‘They call for the scene-painter 


just as, if they were permi‘ted, they would 


clamour for “Hot Codlins’’ or 
witchet,”’ 
scrapers’ 


* Tippety- 
or as they noisily solicit the “ catgut 
in the orchestra to ‘‘strikeup.” In- 
deed, amid this plague of calls, we see no reason 
why the fiddlers should not be allowed to bow 
their acknowledgments of the cheers which have 
greeted the negro-airs in the overture; and why 
the carpenters, the property people, the scene- 
painter’s colour-grinder, the gas-fitter, the man 
who plays the hind legs of the elephant, and the 
children who under a canvas sheet perform the 
part of the tempestuous ocean—together with the 
prompter, the scene-shifters, the fireman on duty, 
and the ‘‘ cleaners ’’—should not all be summoned 
before the curtain to receive a well-merited meed 
of applause for their exertions. But the climax 
of absurdity would seem already to have been 
reached by the extraordinary extension of the 
“calling” system which now leads the painter to 
inflict himself on the audience, not only in con- 
sequence of one, but of half-a-dozen successive 
scenes, 





MENDELSSOHN IN ZURICH. 





The Gartenlaube has the following anecdote 
concerning Mendelssohn:—* It was in the hot 
summer of 1842 that he arrived at Zurich on his 
way from the Alps. No sooner was his name an- 
nounced in the Jageblatt than his hotel was be- 
sieged by a crowd of the most prominent 
musicians andamateurs of Zurich, eager to invite 
him to their houses. ‘T'o all, however, he returned 
a courteous but firm refusal. ‘The object of his 
journey to Switzerland was the restoration of his 
health, already severely menaced; and the phy- 
sicians had absolutely forbidden him all exertion 
or excitement. Among his visitors was the di- 
rector of the Blind Asylum, who represented to him 
that some of the patients of that institution were 
remarkable for their musical talent, and that their 
songs and choruses had been received with much 
fuvour by the public; but that he was anxious for 
the opinion of a really competent musician, both 
on the abilities and the performance of his pupils. 
‘TI have refused all other invitations,’ said Men- 
delssohn, ‘but to your blind people I will come.’ 
And come he did. The spectacle of the sightless 
assembly struck him, and he addressed them in 
the kindest terms. Some of their compositions 
were then performed. Score in hand, he listened, 
evidently interested and touched. He was 
especially pleased by a chorus of more pretension 
than the rest. He said something in its pratse, 
particularly commending certain passages, and 
then told the director that there was no doubt 
as to the ability of the writer—that he 
hoped he would go on working and compose 
to works of moreimportance. Seeing a correction 
in the score, he asked whose it was, and on 
being told, said, laughing, in the kindest way, 
‘The alteration is quite right, and makes the 
passage more strictly correct, but it was better 
and more striking before;’ and then, turning to 
the blind man, he said, ‘ take care that your cor- 
rections are always improvements—a cultivated 
ear wants no rules, but is its own rule and 
measure.’ At length, to complete the delight of 
the party—not one of whom had the courage to 
ask such a favour—he himself begged permission 
to play them something on the piano. He sat 
down, and played one of those wonderful free 
fantasias of his, with which he used so often to 
enchant his friends. Imagine how the counte- 
nances of his blind hearers lighted up, when 
in the midst of the piece they heard him 
introduce the chief subject of the chorus they 
had just been singing! We could all of us have 
taken him in our arms and pressed him to our 
hearts! He took his leave with the warmest 
wishes for the success of the institution and the 
prosperity of the patients. None of us ever met 
him again, and in a few years he was removed by 
death; but he lives, and will live, in his splendid 
works, no less than in the memory and affection 
of those who saw and heard him. 

“The blind man to whom he spoke so kindly is 
still an inmate of the asylum. Te has preserved 


the chair which the com used, as a precious 
relic ; and calls it ‘the Mendelssohn chair.’”’ 
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= 3. THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem hihlen Grunde.) 
N E W Ss O N G Ss 4. GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 
BY 5. FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 
sie. I, ARDI Tk. 6. RHINE SONG, (Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.) 
Ice a i , 7. THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergeseti, 
Beauty, Sleep {*L7Ardita”) (6) ..scsescecececeee eset a3 8. THE LESSON OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahre 
Dream of Home (‘11 Bacio”) (s) . 3 0 gehen.) 
Garibaldi (sung at the Crystal Palace upon Garibaldi’s ss 9. THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht, 
visit) .... CRE na atte hal RES b 2 «. Phot fo ) 
Gondolier’s last good night ‘t) . es 10. MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 
Let me love thee, in C and D (n), ‘sung ‘by Mr. Santley} ln. BE 11. HOME BELOVED, (Lied eines Landmanns in dey 
L ife’s Curfew Bell B), (sung by Mr. eed Laws aie ao Ferne.) 
i ae ‘and Bla (t) wssvessecsseeesseees BO) 49 DHE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied 
A ee Giasniin... suns 50 sos asian anise or i : : 13. MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) 
They ask me why I lore ner ‘(n), | sung ”y Mr. Santley ai e 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 14. HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) , 
15. MERRY AND WISE. (Es kann ja nicht immer » 
NEW MUSIC. > i 
16. THE SOLDIER’S LEAVETAKING. (Abschied der 
BY ausziehenden Soldaten. ) 
J. @. CALLCOTT. 17. IA@O’S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 
Cee ra eens eS ‘aeceanas 18. THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Standchensanger 
und der Nachtwachter. ) 
WALTZES, 8. d. . —— _ ros 
Bellona .. sa ee oe 19. THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN. (Das Veilchen 
Lurline, on ‘Wallace’ 3 opera aN ob buRaitdiekaaeeennen ane und das Madchen.) 7 
Rose of C: astille, on Balte’s opera cs dbieesiwna es shane aR a 20. GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS. (An die Freude.) 
Queen Mab . ease dab 3 0 
King ¢ ‘harles II., ™ ‘on Macfarren’s oper ARE AL EE: 3 : 
La Fleur du Bal”. A : 3 
ome the Night as Sis 8 0 PRICE 38s. EACH NUMBER. 
Chloe . e 4 0 ‘ 
Lilian. wichmabedenans § 40 The Series to be Continued. 
POLKAS. 
EN cictn cee suaminacasen ss sateesesixccseesee Iw 
’ . 9 : 
Clipper or Hegatta .... 2.00.0 sees sees ee aves es sees an 3 “There is more in them than in the vast majority of songi 
Papillon. . see eee eee el) 3 0 | now offered to and willingly accepted by amateurs.”—Era. 
Rose of Castille. Re ee Cet ee TN 0 «Both music and words are far in advance of the general run 
CUI BORED 6:06:00. 0000 ce.c0.00 eo cnscvciscesesscese @ © of popular English ballads.”—Ladies’ Own Paper. 
GALOP. 
Go-a-Head .... 3 0 
:) - ad. 
_ Cassin & Co, Limit, 201, Regentstret, W- | OR awrER Go, LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 
CRAMER & CO.’S Rear ye ane dela oe 
CARL VELEY’ S 
NEW SONG S. 
" NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
FAVOURITE COMPOSERS. 
s. d eS : r} 
Let me love thee .. .. iuth ntasies ..Arditi 3 06|Mermain’s Sone (from “ Oberon”) ......+» 2 
A Voice from the Ocean .......... or 5 ’ Knight 3 0| + Tue OLp CLock on THE Srarrs” (Descrip- 
Angel Land...... Proper me - Ditto 3 0 t More ne 
All that’s bright ROR es hee "Mudie 3 0 IV OFCCAM) «+ +s eeeeveererererss 3 0 
Bright be thy dreams ..............++seseeeee-s- Ditto 8 0} Hespern; Nocturne ......sereceeeeeeeeees 
Pauline’s oe. tees od. wie oo 3 0] QUADROON DANCE ....e eee cece ee eeeereeees ; : 
Pretty Nell » Fagan 3 0) Dirro, as a Duet . 
'wilight . vibeae sis sess Walter M 1 ee ent ORE, 
Kinny oe Baie 0000000200202 Mpa § 9 [LA Puostzsse Donnie (“ Pensée Fugitive”)... 8 0 
What saith (ERE PS ++ ee s-Leolin 8 0|Der Freyscut'rz, Fantasia ........-.000+ 3 
Song of Home ... PTTOCT TTT Te Te aeder 2 6 A 
Hymn of St. Hilda’s Nuns. 2B Richards 8 0] “The above six pieces comprised the best collection of _ 
The Last Watch. . cesseccseesece J. A, Macfarren 2 6 | forte music thac we have seen for very long. Brilliant, Ann 
The Broken Ring | — +e seeeeeHenry Smart 2 6 | full of variety, without offering any obstacle to eb 
I long for the Violet of Spring. ob 6060 e008 hee Reichardt 4 0 | player, they enjoy the Lee pe essential to pop’ vies 
My Jamie. oo ve eeece oceee --G. Perren 3 0 | Carl Veley is to be congratulat: on having hit on three rei 
Song of the Echoes ..... ..J. Barnett 3 0 a the of difficulty, and comm 
Caamna & Co. Limited, ‘201, " Regent-street, w. brevity.”—The Leader, Nov. 2nd. 
« Admirable pieces, where the student will find both —_ 
+ ’ and improvement, and the accomplished performer amp 
CRAMER & Co. S opportunity of —s his ability and charming his his audience.” 
—The Orchestra, Oct. 28th. 
SACR Ez Dd M USIC. ccsoan th Sa, teas, i een 
Saint Cecilia. G f M eq Serie Pais 
ot Cec ems of Sacred Melody in a Series o ’ ' 
Hight books, arranged for the pianoforte by J. G. Call- THE CHILD S OWN SINGING BOOK: 
cott 
No.1, Containing Selections from Handel, Mendels- 
gohn, Haydn, an, —— Wallace, as ‘ OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG SINGERS, 
éondte 90-6000 00 eehe ee Os At —_ ; : ‘entin da otis 
No, 2, Containing Selections from Cherub = PANIMENT FOR THE PIANO 
Mozart , Rossini, Haydn, Marcello, and pep car ee 
gt EDITED AND SELECTED BY 
, ” 
No. § Gon wing Siociene Sem ‘aber, Mout, MARIA & WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLOOT!. 
SiN chi rai be sas aces thananap ae 6 0 Post Free 25 Stamps. 
Sacred Half-hours with Gounod 20: 0b deddud Sbbe ou AED ‘ : Loxpos ; 
” , Duet 
Caauaa & Co, Limited, 201, Regentstreet, W. ) CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. 
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PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 
Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 
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No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


| The Ploughboy. 

| Be mine, dear Maid. 

| Welcome me home. 
Cherry ripe ! 
Long, long ago! 
Isle of Beauty. 
Béneath the Willow Tree. 
Banks of Allan Water. 


The Parting. 

Ae 4 the Cradle of the 
the snchot ’s weighed. 

aoe ny Butterfly 

Where the Bee sucks. 


‘0, 2-15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS 


Hark ! [ hear an Angel sing. 


hnny comes marching 
When Joheny I’m lonely since my Brother 


home again, 


The Mocking Bird. died. 

feautiful Dreamer. Tramp, 1 Some. 

Tis but a little faded Flower. | Nelly Ra 

Watching for Pa. Rock me %o sleep, Mother. 


Come home, Father ! 
Mill May. 
Beautiful Isle of the Sea. 


No. 3.—SIX DUETS. 


Lassie, would ye love me? 
Sainted Mother, guide his 


| Song of the Sea-shell. 
| Wait for the Waggon. 


Evening Bells. 
I know a Bank. 


As it fell upon a Day. Footsteps. 

fhe Exile of Erin. 

No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE. 
Annie, dear, good bye. Alice. 


The convent cell. 

Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. 
Mary, ‘don't forget me. 

W - Morning’s light is break- 


The rose that opes at morn. 
A lowly youth. 

The dawn is breaking o’er us. 
Come, smile again 
Norah, Darling ! 
Bonnie Kate. them, 


don’t believe 





No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 
The Dove of the Ark, | Ev’ry Day will I give thanks. 
Hymn of Eve. Ere Infancy’s Bud. 
David Singing before Saul. The World of Changes. 
Author of Good. | O Lord, we trust in Thee. 
Gratitude. | Light and Life dejected 
Bethlehem. guish. 


Lamb of the Father, 


No. 6.—12 OLD) ENGLISH SONGS 


When forced from dear Hebe. 
Pray, Goody. 
Water parted from the Sea. 
Is there a heart that never rose. 
loved. There was a jolly Miller. 
The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an April day. 
Oh =] woman’s heart is} Ere around the huge oak. 
bought, 


There the silver’d waters roam. 
In Infancy. 
Just like 


love is yonder 


7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 
i flowers their buds are My life is but a summer day. 


losing. ’Tis sweet to think. 
Hark ! the lark. Dear mother, do not chide me. 
Thine is my heart. A Warrior I am. 
Weep not for friends departed. | The Tear. 
Who is Sylvia? Smooth is the moonlit sea. 
Ave Maria. ¥ 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Come where my love lies dream- | Gentle Annie. 
Gone are the Days. 


ing. 
= Rom come again no| Lottie in the Lane. 


Ring de Banjo. 
sanie Lisle. — and forgive. 
Footsteps on the Stairs, e by my side. 
Nelly was a Lady. Goat’ News from Home. 
pani Star. The Sunny Side the Way. 
e. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS, 


» Sins 8 Home—“ Jessy | In that Devotion—* Matilda..” 
Maid of the Silvry Mail— 


aay a Ribbon—“The Sleep- __ ‘The River Sprite.” 
ing Queen.” My Bud of May—*“ She Stoops 
Gone is the Calmness from my — to Conquer.” 


heart—* Matilda,” Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 


Keep thy Heart for me—‘* Rose * Punchinello.” 

of Castille,” I've Watched him— “ Hel- 
Hell miss me—** She Stoops! _ vellyn.” 

ra Conduer, “4 When the Elves at Dawn do 
Her Sweet Sake—‘ The  pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 

Bride of Song.” 

No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—isr. Ser. 
The Mermaid’s Song. Despair. 

Recollecti Far from this throbbing Bosom. 


on, 
Hy Mother bids me bind my | Fidelity. 


No. 1.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2np. Ser. 


Sallor’s Song, She never Told her Love 
The Wanderer, my Fair One? 
5 Content. 


No, tg CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Bites Ah, never deem my Love can 
uae fade § Fond- 


ay hg 
see Love is light as Stand up for Uncle Sam, my 
[pte One that died, 


am. 





J Bell, 

I’w off to Baltimore. 

Jonn Brown lies mould’ring in 
the Grave, 


| CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS—Continwed. 


No. 


O breathe not his name. 

Believe me, if all those endear- 
ing young charms, 

Love’s young dream. 

Go where glory waits thee. 

The barp that once through 
Tara's halls. 
Rich and rare were the gems , 
she wore. 


No. 14.—6 


O give thanks. 

Hast thou cheered the broken- 
hearted. 

Nearer home. 


Tom Bowling. 

While the lads of the village. 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry! 
Jolly young waterman, 

Ned that died at sea, 

Poor Jack. 


a. Fi 


I'm afloat. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses. 
Life on the Ocean Wave. 
Pretty Dove. 

Woodman, spare that Tree ! 


The Ivy Green. 


NO. 17.—12 BALI 


Little Nell. 
Estelle. 


Come out with me. 

They have given you to another. 
Blue eyed Nell. 

I can know thee no more. 


Tome, sweet Home. 
Should he upbraid. 
Tell me, my Heart. 


Angels, my Loved One, will 
rock me to sleep. 

The old Pine Woods. 

Louisiana Bell. 

What is Home without a 
Mother? 

Lucy Lee. 

Gentle Nettie Moore. 

De ole Kitchen, 


No. 20.—SIXTEEN 


The Campbells are comin’ 

O Nancy, wilt thou gang wi’ me ? 
Annie Laurie. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. 
I’m o’er young to marry yet. 
Auld lang syne. 

O, my love is likea red, red rose. 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. 

John Anderson, my Jo. 


No. 21.—SIX 


The Sea. 
The Death of Nelson. 
The Bay of Biscay. 


No. 22. 


O thou fair and tender blossom. 
Childhood's fair Dream, 

The Troubadour’s Song. 

Oh Summer Night. 

Calmly the Day is dying. 

Gaily thro’ Life wander. 


Home beloved. 

The Mill-wheel. 
True unto Death. 
The Forget-me-not. 
Merry and wise. 
May Morning. 


No. 24.—15 CHRISTY 


Love is Life’s radiant Star. 

A little more Cider. 

Willie’s on the dark blue Sea. 

Old Aunty Neal. 

Susan Rayne. 

Softly falls the Moonlight. 

Kiss, but never tell. 

Oh Willie, we have missed 
you. 


201, Recent 





13.—SELECTION OF 


IRISH MELODIES. 


The meeting of the waters. 
Lesbia has a beaming eye. 
The last rose of summer. 
| The minstrel boy. 
| The valley lay smiling. 
Erin ! the tear and the smile. 
| By that lake. 
Has sorrow thy young days 
faded, 


SACRED DUETS 


Jerusalem the Golden. 
The Pilgrims of the night. 
Graceful Consort. 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


The last shilling. 

The Sailor’s journal. 

Tom Tackle. 

The — Sailor. 
Loveiy Nan. 

The Greenwich pensioner. 





No. 16.—12 SONGS BY II. RUSSELL AND 
KNIGHT. 


Poor Rosalie. 

The Emigrant’s Farewell. 

Shall L sing you a Song of the 
Past? 

The old Sexton. 


Why chime the Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 


sADS BY LINLEY. 


Thy mem’ry comes like some 
sweet Dream. 


Are you coming, bonnie Annie? Why do I love thee yet? 


Grace Darling. 

Laurette. 

Whistle, and I'll come to you 
my Lad. 


NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Bid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Under the Willow she’s sleep- 
| ing. 
| Sweet Love, forget me nct. 
Old Bob Ridley. 
The Song of the Rose. 
| Kingdom coming. 
Why am I so happy. 
| Ridin’ in a Railway Keer. 
| Keemo Kimo, 


SCOTTISH SONGS. 


| Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 

Doon. 

Duncan Gray. 

O Charlie is my darling. 

A highland lad my love was 
born, 

Green grow the rushes, O ! 

Auld Robin Gray, 

Roslin Castle. 


SEA SONGS. 


The Deep, Deep Sea. 
The Last Watch. 
Outward Bound, 





—TEN ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


To be happy and _ pass life with 
pleasure. 
| In our green Valley. 


| In whispers soft and light. 


Fair one, thy toils are ended. 


| No. 23.--12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


The Locksmith’s Apprentice. 

The Rhine Song. 

The Violet and the Maiden. 

lago’s Toast. 

My Pipe. 

The livelong Day. 
MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Let me Kiss him for his 

Mother. 
Nelly Bly. 
Cornelia Cob. 
She slee ‘s in the Valley. 
Golden 


Where has Lx Lula gone? 
Jeanie with the. light-brown 
Hair. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


Srneer, W.; 
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SON 


KNIGHT, 
Angel land .... 


GS. 


J. P. 


A Voice from the Ocean | B) Leeda ld 2.6 00) C49 00 An we WAS en 


Calm and storm (A Contrast) 


Daughter of the Snow (‘* The Snowdrop") 


Go, forget me .... 


I would I were a child again eT ore Cr Teer e ee 


Land of my love .. . 
Little ¢ vares the Robin. Song | 8). 
May tiie (s) 


Parting, The (Her last words at) ...... 


(Sungby’ Malle. I. Gillies) 





Rocked in the cradle of the deep Wie a ss se oe os = ses ee 


She wore a wreath of roses .. 


Why chime the bells so merrily (The New Year's ‘come) .. 2 


GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. 


Breeze and the harp, The, in C and D (s) 


Lily Graeme. Scotch Song ... 
Little Golden Hair dupe Venice) ‘in 
Regret thee! ... 

Separation 


Dandk i) ae Seen 


pemnnent H. 


Bright be her dreams (c) .... 


CRATES, CROmtet, GATED (8) oon 6 cic cc ce ce cesccse: cscs 


Day is done, The ,c 


Do you think of the days that are gone, Joanie... ........ 


Hopes of my heart . 
In the sunny hours of May . 


IT dream of thee at morn, ‘in A ‘‘éstis 


Ditto, in F (ce)... 


in) eee 


) 
ll tell you why I'd like to be a rose. 


I stood beside a streamlet (c) 


Look from thy lattice, in ir) ooee on abe bascehon tons 


Ditte,inD .... ‘ 
Minnesinger’ dream | (b) ue 
Magic of a Flower, in F 
Ditto, in £ flat (Bp). 

O do not chide me eacsia 





Old Love and the new,  iphieeate e ier RE aS 
O tell me, shall my MAG DRMMIED, 65 £2.65. c5's\0000cc0 hae 


Paquita, in E flat (r),.... 
Ditto,in€ .... 
Priez pour Elle iy ‘oung ¥ mmeline) 


lc 


Pure in heart shall meet — The »(c) PTT Tre Ty 
Rose of May .. bbs ed ed.ciee soe 

MAN MIINR OR E8 ci 2, 5048 cias dens sbetdiaess tk 
Spinning Wheel, The ( (Cc) ..« 


Sir Brian the Bold (c) 
Soldier’s Wife, The 


Summer night ! silver is it! beautif 


and F) 







‘night | (in EB flat 


Tell me, sweet Zephyr ( + RNR a MBE eX 


The Broken Ring. Song (c) 
Thinking of thee (c) .... 


Through every chance and change 


‘Two names, The ..... re 
Waiting for the Spring (¢) 
Young Emmeline | Priez pour Elle) 


c 


eater tenctetorehs 


HATTON, J. L. 


A maiden stood — the shore 
Parepa)...... 
Messenger, The, (n', 
Carivle, The, or Christmas sleigh r 
Revenge ( 


8), (sung vf Mdme. 


(sung by P ise he ih) 


ide. 


Bb, (sung by Staudigl).... 


Come live with me, and be my love, ‘in B flat  (r) ae 0c noes 


Ditto, in G, (sung by Signor M 


aio) « 


Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye, in . 


Ditto, in E flat (rv 
Ilow proudly they ll heer of this at 
King Christmas (B) 


Man of War (B), ‘(sung by J Herr Formes' vs — 
Robin Hood) 


Under the greenwood tree, in F 
Ditto, in E flat, (sung by Mr 


home.. 





(TF wcccce 
Sims Reeves) ........ 


Who Dringe th me fresh flowers waaee s Song) ee seoces 
I dreamt L was a child = gave.cece eo 20000 


Pauline’s Song.. 


Hope, sweet hope . 06:00 0006.09 00 60006000 00 00 cer eeee ses 
Bing MO MOTO oc cccccccccscccscveccscsessecceveseecece 


The Cariole ..... 
The Bridal morn. 


SULLIVAN, ARTHUR 8. 


Where the bee sucks (from weer ea TT ae athe in 


D flat (8) .. 
Ditto in B flat (sung ‘by ‘Miss Bank: 
Bride from the North ........+++ 


8) Tore cere Te rere rere) 


GOUNOD. 


Bear him forth (‘‘ Irene”) in B (8)... 


peg Sea in A and G(s), (sung 
Fair the rose of love is blowing (‘ 
Fairer than the morning .... . 


Far greater in his lowly state (‘* ‘Tre 


by Mame. She r ‘rington) 
‘Irene"”) in Band G «) 


ne”) in D ‘anil c dO) oe 


For lack of gold he left me (‘‘ Irene") in A and G, 


Gold and gray, in F and D 


Hast thou seen the young day ‘blushing: a Irene *) in 


flat and C (s) .. ‘ 
Hero to Leander, in ‘Dand 
Lark Song, The, in A and C (s 
Le — Poesie de A. Lamartine. 
words 





English and French 


She alone’ charmeth wy sadness, ‘in G and E (8). ee 


BLUMENTHAL, 


A Day-dream, in D.. 
Ditto, in F (s) 
Come to thy lattice, Serenade, in 
Ditto,inC ...... 


1 prithee ive me back my heart, in G is) me ., a ; seecee 
F (sung by Mdme. as cove 


Ditto, in 
Remember me. 


The requital, in F minor (t)........ 
nz minor, with simplified accompaniment | ‘(e 


Ditto, 
(sung by Mr. Sims oor t- 


Stars in heaven (1) .. $cceeece 


They are not dead, but ‘sleep 
Thoughts of thee, in B flat and 

Sainton-Dolby) .....ses eee 
When we are parted (1)........ 


, (sung by M ime. Sherrington) . 





E flat (t) . 





eee 





wee ee eee eee eee 


Cc el, (oun by ‘Mame. 


LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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RECENT WORKS 


” PUBLISHED BY 


HAYES, LYALL PLACE, BATON SQUARE. 
WORES OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, Ge. ; by post, 6s. 4A, 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, aida io and other 
Fcclestastical Verses, 28) 60, ; by post, 

STABAT MATER ‘SPRCIOBAs. Pu of Beanty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by pout, 1s, 9d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 


Ou Toned Papers 28, ; by post, 9s. 24, Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s, Jd. ; sewed, 6d_; by post, Td. 


THR RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLATIX, 


1 the HKAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

WYOINS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
? 1; by post, 26. 74, 

NOT! ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
I LSQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
\ lo Montenegro, 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Deriens, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 28. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, 5. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 

, BASLL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
és. 4d, 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 


S. CHRY. | 
by post, 4s, 2d. 


LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 
SOSTOM, 8S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL: 4s. ; 


THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA, ‘Translated, Verified, = Wye to Modern 
Use \ thorough Sermon- —_ ; by post, 3s, 2d. 





WILKINSON’S R 1D} ADIN +S at FAMILY or 


: x TV ATE PRAYER. Publishing Mouthly in 1s. Parts. 
1., Lent to Ascension; Vol. IL, Ascension to 16th 
ben lay after Trinity. Each V ol. 58. Gd. ; by Post, 6s. | 


F } 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of| 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 9d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 9s. | 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the | 
Bishop of Oxford, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. | 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great | 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table } 
of the Times of Services: throughout the Year; and a/| 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTORS NOTE-BOOK: being 
Tales by the Author of ‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
by post, 2s. Rad. 


Twelve | 
2s. 6d. ; 


RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German, With Preface by | 


Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome, 3s, 6d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHE RS. 
hy Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 
post, 1s. Td. 


; by post, 3s. Od. 


1s, 6d. ; by 





TO THEOLOGIANS. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 


FOR 1867 and 1868, being Vols. 2 and 3 of the New Series. | 


Each 138. 6d. ; by Post, 14a. 6d. 


THE CHURCH'S BROKEN UNITY. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. 1, On Parssyrentantem and Lavingism. 


Vol. If. On Axnapartisom, the [Iyperenpents, and the QuAKERS, 
Vol. LU, On Mernopism and SWEpENBORGIANS, 


Each 3a, 6d. ; by Post, 3a. 10d. 
Vols. 1V. and V. On Romasism. 2 Vols. Fach 4s. 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 
THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 


Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
lrayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop 
4s. ; by Post, 4«, 3d. 

Dbkt. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY 
being the Sequel to ‘Tux Bipis axp its Ixterpretens.” 
fs. 6d. ; by Post, 3a, 10d, 

TUS BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
[ooshe, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 

. J. trons, DD., Prebendary of 8t. Paul's, Ba, 6d. ; 
al fa. Od, 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE| 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. “Tt formed | 
the basis Tract 90."—British Magazine. 7s.; by 
post, 7 hd 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, Brechin, Ts. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 


, 


of 





WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 

THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s, ; by post, 48. 3d. 

THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. 'T. Carter, 7s. ; by post, 
Ta. Od 

INCENSE “After the Accustomed Manner,” 
agreeable to Seripturé and Antiquity, and the Law of the 
Present Faglish Church, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d 

OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d, ; by post, la, 8d 


ee 


J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton- aquate, 8.W. 





Edited | 


by | 





TENNYSON—DORE. 


PRICES OF THE COMPLETE WORK. 


Line Engravings, superbly bound in cloth, 
CG octane eh. GIFT BN... 


Photographs from the Original Drawings, 
in Portfolio.... 


See eee ee eee eee 


Coloured Photographs, carefully finished 
as Water-colour Drawings 


Artists’ Proofs before Letters, in Portfolio 





Lonpon : 


EDWARD MOXON, 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 


Tenth Thousand, 1s. 6d. ; 


A LETTER 
TO THE 
MOST REY. 


BY 


EDMUND &. 





London: 


SON, & CO., 


by return of post, 1s. 7d. 


THE CHURCH’S CREED OR 
THE CROWN’S CREED? 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 
FFOULKES, BD. 


Autor or “Curistgnpom’s Divisions.” 


J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 


tHE ORCHESTRA, 


IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


£ es. d, 
a1 6 
99 0 
1212 0 
1515 0 





Just Published, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d., 


THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE 
HYMNS WITH TUNES 


POR THE 


SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Arranged and principally Composed by 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


| Organist of the Foundling, and late of All Saints, Margaret-street. 


To which are added 


Resronskes FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
As sung at All Saints ; 
WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, 


| 
| 





London: 
| J.T. HAYES, 


AME R’'S 


CR 
| 





HANDEL'S SONGS. 


ARRANGED 


Wi. HORSLEY, Mus. BAG., 


BY 


‘PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 





Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 
No. 1. 
| wm holy ! (Redemption). Where'er you walk (Semele). 
Lord, remember David (So-| Angels ever bright aud fair 
sarmes. (Theodora). 
Plows orgies (Judas Mac we to Thee each night ~<a 
{ eabseus). day (Theodora). 
No. 2 
| He layeth the beams. "Tis liberty. 
Come, ever smiling liberty. Happy fair. 
0 liberty ! 
No. 3. 


Shall Lon Mamre’s fertile plain. 
He was Eyes unto the Blind. 
© magnify the Lord, 





+ No. 4. 
Love in her Eyes. 
O Ruddier tban the Cherry. 





Lonpoy : 


27 PRES" Srnzzt, W. 





CHANTS FoR THE MaGyiricat AND Nunc DiMItTTIs, AND 


CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street; 
Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 


EDITION. 


&e. 





OXON. 


My S0EN RHODES 


on Saturdays: Pianoforte, 7 inging and 
Addrend ,_ Joux Raven, Croypon, 8. 





(No. 282, Feb,-205 9, 





gives Lessons ata 





Concent AGENT.—Mr. JOAN B 
J St. Georee’ 











What's Sweeter than the new 
blown Rose? 
Wise Men flatt’ring. 


Heart the seat of soft delight. 
As when the dove. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 





| trated Prospectus and Samples of Work Free. 














late Manager of the 's Hall, is 
for Concert - 
London and in the provinces.—Nimmo's Library, 65, he 
= 
ar — tle domes, 3 —The on 1000 pee No. 
arth pe and ‘chee . 
ae < ll Apply to ca fr Duffield, Secretary, a 
— 
GREAT SALE!!! 
A CHANCE FOR EVERYONgR; 
The following articles, amongst others, are 
TO BE SOLD: 
Chatelaine Clocks | Engravin 
Coins D'Oyleys al a 
Aquarium Dressing Cases | Tila ene term 
Singing Birds Farniture | Painting Materials Ca 
Parrots — | za ntings tion 
Cows nen Photographs ; 
Donkeys Washing Machine | Prints ai 
Eggs Perambulator | Fernery Ro 
Ferrets Ornaments | Ferns 
Goats Screens | Lawn Mower — 
Honey Desks | Bracelets 1 
Horses Tnnkstand | Brooches T 
s — Sporting prons uckles 
ne, Pet : Bonnets Chains Roya 
Pheasants Card ‘Cases Chignon Combs musi 
Pigeons Cloaks Crosses The 
Poultry Dresses Earri SAR} 
Squirrels Feathers Sleeve Links Event 
Portrait Album Flowers Locket Pre 
Books Furs Electro Plate Tic 
Magazines Garibaldies Silver Mug, &c. fall, 
Newspapers Habit Scarf Pin 6 o'ck 
Valentines Hats Rings 
Lathe Accordian Scent Bottles noe 
Fretwork Cornet | Stu 
Botanical Collec- | Flute Necklaces T 
tion Concertinas Watches 
Pair of Globes Music Piano Ma 
Electrical Machines | Organ Guitar — desir 
Specimens of Sea- | Canoes Harmonium furnis 
weeds Sword Stick Carriages comm 
Natural History | Walking Stick Harness Co.), 
Specimens Yachts Clipping Machine ment: 
Opera Glasses Indoor Games select 
Telescopes Guns—Breech and | Whips fixed 
Collection of Birds’| Muzzle loading Workboxes Publi 
Eggs Rifles Braiding Rov. 
Rats Revolvers Tatting amin 
Albums Skates : Wool Work 
Stamps Meerschaum Pipe | Sewing Machines M 
Baths Jackets Crochet 
Boxes Lace Knitting to be 
Brush Dress Materials Woolwork Frame street 
Cake Shawls Fancy Work Mate- =~ 
China Trimmings rials Ss" 
Churn Drawings Cotton Stands 
&e. &e. &e. 
Full particulars as to price, &c., may be ascertained Rr 
on perusal of 
THE EXCHANGE AND MART JOURNAL’ 
A copy sent to anyone sending three stamps to Every 
32, Waitincton Street, Straxp, Loypos, We. 
M 
Vocal 
Erna 
Chris 
dueto 
L. Co 
Kilbu 
li 





INCOMPARABLY 
SUPERIOR 
TO ALL OTHERS, 
By whatever name known. 





Machines Warranted. Instruction Gratis. Iilus- 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


{okey | Feii= | igi |= 








Ty CULTIVATION OF on ema in the M: 
lies i important feature, 
TEA COMPANY have, on account of its great wi EM 
exquisite flavour, promoted its sales by every every mean, st oe 
Company are now selling Assam, Cachar, Darjeeling, 4 Chins a 
the reduced duty —vis. from 2. td. to 8s. 8d. po hae a a 
a 
Warehouses, No. 9, GREAT ST. HELEN'S CHURCHYA M 
Bishopsgate. «s o 








Printed and published by Jauzs peg te 
Golden-square, in the County of 
office of Swirt & Co., 55, 

February 20th, 1369. 
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